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w™ T. CUTTER, JR.S PURE BOURBON 
WHISKY, FOR MEDICAL USE. 


eee de Teil nt Be Seite Gananiiy. 
for the sale of th 
Pure ae Copper i Distilled  OULBON WHISKY. called for by the 


ir. Wn. 7. New York, May 1, 1861. 
Dear 


, Louisville, Ky. 
Sm: The great cat dimctlty experienced in procuring Brandy 
sufficiently pure fo —— has induced many of the 
vicinity to t Bourbon Whisky as a substi- 
wate practice ; and, since the lat- 
ter has come into such general use, we have reason to believe that 
great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. Presuming that 
pe ces od the vicinity of the seabehelainns 40 Whisky in 
entucky, as well as your skill as a ch will enable you to 
select a reliable ahve a) = having full confidence in your inte- 

Gis 'market vapyllod (hrongh an Agency, wit the tost quite 
ro! cy, W e ity 07 

Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the use of the sick. . , 
We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 


both in the hospi 


peateen he acts =m tgs M.D., 
Emeritus Departme it of the Univer- 
sity of City of y of New" Yon pa) ao 
D PARKER, M.D., 
Prof. Surgery, College of clans and Surgeons, N. Y. 
jos. C HUTC INSON, M.D. 


Hospital. 


Prof. Surgery. oa Island na College 


Prot. Practice of Medicine seed id Colle Bi ital. 

C. L, MITCHELL, M Natya D., 
Prof, Military Surgery, etc., Long Tanda and Balevue College 

Hospitals. 

DEWITT C. EN 
Prof, Anatomy ten aa tee + Hospital. 
Prof. Chemistry Bellevue and rier Oe Hospitals. 
Prof. Materia Medien Tsinnd College Hospital. 


ey ale OOD, M.D., 


Medical 
P gy. w. PS. 2 BAYLIS 1 tywen es a 


upon getting a pe: Ae pore article of Co 
Distilled 2 on OS. Ky. Wineky as itis purchased o' 
m the distillers in that or For sale in any quantity. 
HN M. CARTER, 


ut 
No, 176 weeAbe st. ook. Courtland om 


and Dey sts. 
forsale by 
Caswell, Maske | oo enue Hotel; J. N. Morton, Milwau- 
kee, Wis; gre hen In; Lee, Sissons & Co., 
Hartford, fA Cc, a ark’ & Co., hen hires. Conn; Pyles 


& Bros., "Brooklyn ; John Wilson, Jr.. & Co, Boston. Mass 


UNTALIN’S INDIA and AMERICAN prt y STORE, 
$58 Broadway, between 13th and 1 
stairs, is filled with scarce, useful, and novel eae tro m China, 
Japan, India, France, and the American Inpians, which are not 

to be found elsewhere ; wholesale and retail. Catalogue. Cards 
mail, . Visitors are welcome to examine our extensive 


sent per 
stock without purchasing. Unique Fane. from India, France, and 
the American Indians. . , 


ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 
QELEmors PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL HANDS. 


The best Substitutes for lost limbs the world of science has ever 


invented. Established 24 years. Hands so Ee en mee the 
wearer can ‘er and “ef yer without the ass ce of the 


other hand. Wa. Seipso, 516 Broadway, 

N.Y. WM, SELPHO. 

FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MACAZINE. 
baie most t and perfect Ladies’ Magazine published— 











Feahion Fiat, end of the Intact des of| - 


tamerous Rice Poctry aa and General wees wy the 
eminent play pe The househ: n in this 


publication alone is worth the —— subscription, Price 
cents, or $3 a year. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE nas sxux 





Hest etna. ont the « tm thete dail 
Practice, as the most EF. CIENT ond Avuwasene 4 
SALINE TT, 
and with the best effect in 

Bilious and Febrile Diseases, Sick 
. i Costiveness, | 
Gravel, Piles, 


As @ substitute for anc eminently ie to the 
ita gga 
those 
attached to the Army and and to Public 


No, 278 Greenwich St. cor. Warren St., New York. 
ba” For Sale by Draggists generally, 





ROF. JOHN W. 8S. mare, RESPECTFULLY 
informs his Friends and x ils at a to resume 
instruction in ELOCUTION, RATOR and SHAK- 

SPEAREAN READINGS, at his ae No, 5 Lb om Place, 
near Bleecker St. Mr. Hows will continue his, usual Winter Even- 





ing Readings in PRIVATE CIRCLES, at the followed reduced 
rates. Single Reading $15—a course of Four ur Readings, 
A NEW ART. 
ECALCOMANI 


yn the introduction. of. Decatcomanrs in this utilitarian 
age, art becomes the medium thro which taste and beuuty, 
combining themselves with the useful, will bring to every house 
Sa of its own handiwork.’ 
BCALCOMANIE is the art of aes ad ARTICLES of 
WooD, .¥ PORCELAIN, CHIN ‘LAST a geny 
=, ey LEATHER “PAPER, Le 


RAYS, OIL CLOTH, &e. 

Also, TEXTILE FABRICS, as SILK, TA PESTR mygeeren 
COTTON, or any VEGETABLE or OY MINERAL. BUBSTANCE. 
by means of varnish and coloured engravings, can be. in a few 





minutes, 
ORNAMENTED 
most BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICALLY and ynipay mood 
For directions and » SURAT fo oF oat 
VACQU EREL, Patentee, 


811 Broadway, up stairs. 


A NEW EDITION 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
or 


'" REVELATIONS: 
a 


COMPANION 
TO THE 
mcd A tentbering OF PHAOE.. 


On Due Hu dred 
One Hundred Conte, ep $80, 


Published by M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
No, 49 Walker 8t., 
And for sale b: 
ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 


NEW CLEE BOOK. 


THE MUSICAL LYRA; 2a Collection cf Glees, Quar- 
tetts and ii (many of them from New Operas.) Original 
and 8 by F x H. Peass. 

The distinguishing features of this work are freshness and ori- 
ginality. Its contents are no re-hash of old compositions, but 
oat every piece is new, and sparkling ; gomonties Glees, Quar- 

rios, Serenades, Chants, Four-Part Songs, Choruses, Opera- 
tie Selections, Hymn Tunes and Sacred Anthems. BALFR’s new 
opera, “ The Armorer of Nantes,” and Vexpi'’s “Il Forza del 
Destino,” are drawn upon for several chat ming pieces—being the 


first from these recent works that have appeared in collection. 
Price $1. Mafled, post paid. -~- 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Publishers, 
t 














UCE’S SEAMANSHIP—Seamanship, com- 
piled from various authorities, and illustrated with numer- 
ous original and selected designs for the _ OF THE UNITED 


STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. By 8 B. LUCE, Lieut.-Com- 
mander U.8.N. Intwo A ne d reatly improved edi- 
tion, with over four hundred. illustrati 2 one large octavo 


volume. Price $10. Just published b’ 
. Van Nostrand, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 





NOW READY. 
2 T HE 
_ NATIONAL QUARTERLY RAviEw, 


CONTENTS : 
L—THE INSANE AND THEIR TREATMENT—PAST 
AND. PRESENT. 
IL—THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
IIL—COWPER AND HIS WRITINGS. 
IV.—METEORS. 
V.—FEUDALISM AND GHIVALRY. 


VL.—SPURIOUSNESS AND CHARLATANISM OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


VIL.—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
VIIL—ANCIENT SCANDINAVIA AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. 


IX.—SOCIAL CONDITION OF WORKING CLASSES IN 
ENGLAND. 


X.—COMMENCEMENTS OF COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
ETC., ETC. 
Hi—NOTS 40> CRED 
TERMs. in No ded 
TERS -45 8 year, advance ; sin, single Numbers, $1. 'o deduc- 
Tas Work 1s to.be Rat tees: deehid parts of the United 
wide Coca aes 
be 
B yy for pein cpa must, in all cases, accompanied 
‘Taeuenl Agest, SINCLAIR TOU TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, New 
BDWARD L 


Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of m- 
chanism, possessin; pee a =< — improvements, havi: 
been examined by rts, and pronounced 1 
be SIMPLICITY ony PERF CTION Co BINED. 


The among are the principal objections urged against Sewir: 
Machines 





1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liabiiity to get out of order, 

a trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


The Empire Soules Machine is exempt fro: 
these objections. 

It has a straight oak perpendicular action, makes the LOC: 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither xP nor RAVEL, and) 
alike on both sides ; performs —— sewing on every descriptio 
of from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with eo! 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CaM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible fric 
tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any othe 
Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it steadil) 
without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction rende - 
it almost impossible to get out of order, and is GUARANTEED b: 
the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them 
“= with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRTVALLE) 


Mésat in ¢ in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
MERCHANT TAILors, Dress Makers, 
Coacn MAKERS, Corset Makers, 
Hoop-Skrrt ioe GalTeR Fitters, 
Suirt and M MAKERS, SHok BInDeERs, 
Vest and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 


PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with jExtension Table. . ‘ 
= s Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table 7 
3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot. 
OS GEE GUC. .. . .Sacninccecdasicssocccccccccedndibeswes 

One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to 
work this Machine to their entire satisfaction ! 

Agents WANTED for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and th America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 

Terms invariably Cas on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO, 
454 BROADWAY. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New Werk, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

Delluc’s Eau a Tooth Wash 

Do. Glycerine Sans-Pareil Hair Fonte 

Do. _Biseotineand Racahout Food for Infants and Invalids, 

Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other Superior Pre- 

parations, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 

Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, Nail, and Clothes Brushes of every 











1863, description, and all articles appertaining t. the Toilet. 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY &£ # OMB, 
Nos. 82 and 84 WaLxzr 8r., N. Y., 

Have been awarded a 

First Prize Medal, 

At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


There were two hundred and -nine Pianos from all parts of 
he wel te and the special correspondent 
of the N. 

“ Messrs, 7 beg yp pooby A oe jurors is smPxHatic, 
AXD 


MORE INT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.’ 





JOSHPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS rg 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND 90 SHR GRADE AT: TER: ahi 
* Manufacturer’s W: 
@1 JOHN STREET, ORK. 





Kiitor and Proprietor, 4% Bible House, New York. 


Haunanx Owns, Agent, 


we 



































































THE ALBION: 

















» INSURANCE, INSURANCE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 1962, — 
MANHATTAN LIFE OFFICE OF THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY SUN MUTUAL INSURANOB COMPaNY, 
OF NEW YORE. Insurance ) Wall Street, 


. Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE.) 











New Yorx, ——_ = > 
J Ne © FOLLOWING STATEMENT“ OF. 








is. in 
New Yorx, J00. oa ments of the janes cement 
eee con ee eeeeeeccesescessesesose ert 4 Pile recived ning $ $413,155 08 
Sane 1861..;. 
For premiums, Toten poomiune, an- the year t0 Ost. 1863 : . 
x — eS Jodtdbaneesi onan = esigasne bs appanpt) Ay 4 2 
or terests and Rents ............. 88,56 Boland... . icdsscthanese+aseienees 
For Rents accrued and deferred Pre- Om Fire... .cccenovgacsgesccccsongs beth 88 1,710,188 26 
Miccencacecacccscocccecceccses 41,041 86 539,567 36 Total t of P 
Toll nonce o]. ate chbs Seahiogs ee $1,660,179. 97 
: c Smouni es Premiering the fu. bees 
Pe at 
Pald Claas by hon rain ~e = Amoun: of Ngee Prema da seeeeseseeesecees 131,2 
us payments on 8 $145,383 Net Earned Premiums... ....+seesseeseeees - $1,497, 01 
bie ame Tee ~~" i. Losses during the year : atta 
a ot Seen ous, 74.206 79 On Marine Risks (less Savings, &c.)...81,103,229 91 
BE. covcsccccccccccccccecccescccccs 4, On 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- On Fir Riskay........+ WA crowsbes Ae 
chased Policies, and bonus and In- ee Pee eee eee rr 
seeeeev esse yee $00,108 45 909,712 49 _ 

TOM. seen eeneveeaccsasagerseeeees $1,360,467 28 Bxpenses and Reingarancaoes.n = Lae 
Cash tn Bank ena bh tana er $22,206 70 Net Profits..... bvesre ovedsesccovcowccccscccecs $266,119 39 
Real Bstatesses teen cto, kes 8 The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1808, were as 
Piet acta estimate of the alas Waal 14 Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages....-.......... $519,080 00 
of the Policies w secure these Stocks, 
fh 000) and Mo and Laas, Reuthof Real Estate, | 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums ay VAGOB, TC. ce ceccccecccsccccesccesesesasececece 164°106. 66 
United ia t Siaies ftocks and New Youk uaa Recelvab he. os cassgeecnseeseeeeees ‘ oaa01 ss 
Premiums sand ~ Se in te ands au Scrip quae Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 28,740 

of Agents in course of collection - a1 744? at 
‘ d transmission, secured by Bonds 94,860 WOO sed cctdciteacdtcbbcledtebicticss eee « $1,976,447 21 
Temporary Loanson BoudessdStocks $108 00 The Board of Trustees have this day directed that @ Dividend of 
Interest accrued to 1st January, and he ere ee tee cocsaned CUES FEB CEN T. on 
al! other property ............s.008 21,828 07 - tie epetending Say the Company, payable on and after that 
Total. ......ctsseis rca wes. Us. J 360,467 = that a Dividend of SIXTEEN per cent. in scrip to the dealers 
Interest. at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has oe ordered <s Re Company, on thelr termineted Premiums ums of the past year, 


oulifeh toneoe ae the annual premiums on the Policies to 





to same, under the rules of the are on Dividends 
- d, and rep ted by Seri; on the books of the 
ompany. 
= HENRY STOK Prat 
¢ i RALS WALSEY. Ascistant Secretary. 
8. N: BASEY Actuary. 
A. DUBOIS, Medical E. 


REYNO. & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 
PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 





" FIRE SNSUBANOR ay OM PANE. 
INCORPORATED 1! 
Ne. @ Wali Sarees. 
SEVENTY- CENT. of the Profits div 
the H without at pen 
First 4 ae ator 
y; 
IN SCRIP. interest at 6 cent. gy 
able in CASH when it peters er apm of 


Five Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Insurances effected and policies issued on the most favourable 


si Directors. me 
Jamer W. Otis, Blatchford 
Caleb 8 mas W. Gale, Daniel B. Fearing, 
Co: Kitus MeOooe, Wills Bisckatone, Joan J wae 
raciius ua d. 
Drake Mills, Josiah Lan Acton Ci “ 
mar gata Oliver 8. Carter, Henry 
m. a, 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 


Save Your Money. 


The Cheapest, most Delicious and Healthy Coffee in 
the World. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION COMPANY 
East India C 





Have this day established their offee prices as 
follows : 
Se Biccncescevetas ccnp cccnccencen ce 15 Cunrs. 
MD socc ccncsoscesictectootecsakes 1 


20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 
For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 


Be sure that you ask for and get 
P. P. CO/S BAST INDIA COFFEE. 
It hasa Pimk Mabel, Ask any grocer for it. 


It is especially valued by Dyspeptics, and 2 ag suffering with 
dn It bat one-half as 
mucn as any 4 iB oecslt anveerea a Sed 


Is THE ST COFFEE IN THE WORLD. 


satruee ait ovters, to FOF ¥~) pote ‘ogl CO., 268 Green- 
wich Street, N pet fl einb Ty pt ' 
268 Gre twink N. ¥., Aug, lst, 1863, 


OSBORN’S 
IAYA COPPER 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 








M SOLICITED BY 
~ x "LOUTREL, 
: Bookbiiders, No. 45 Maran Laws. 
ss Sati rs Se 


ne 






aie ot further ordered, that the balance of the 
1856 and the whole of the Sc: 
CASH after 


Scrip of the yea: 
of the year 1857 be redeem: tN 


the 1st January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that a7, an amount of accumulated profits of 
over O ON DOLLARS. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD 8. ANTHONY, Szcnerary. 
This Com issues Policies 1é to Or- 
der in London, at the Office o: 


Messrs. GEORGE B PEABODY & CO. 








Moses H. Grinn: ais ior wren 
Oliver 3 r., = —— 
Macy, rederick Chauncey, ‘onve: 
Drake Mills, _ . Beer, George G. H bson, 
L Joseph Foulke, J Uae Murdocs, 
f ‘oulke, Jr. 
Fred. G. Foster, Jacob R. Nevius,” Bam Me -¥ 
Peter Poirier, Joseph Jr, J V. Onati 
Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, Oothout, 
Ernest Caylus, 
MOSES H. President. 
JOHN : President. 
Epwarp R. Awrnorr, Secretary. 
FINANCIAL. 





Revsen W. Howes. Cuaries A. Macy. 


HOWES & MACY, 


(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


. 
No. 30 Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq., U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer. 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors; subject, nevertheless, 
to thelr checks without notice. 

U. 8. 5.20 Bowps, CerTrvicaTzs OF INDEBTEDNESS, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. 

Particular and prompt attention will be rent cates o | 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MACY, 
0 Wiss, Seamer 
Ju Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Day’ Bight and at ‘Three Dayw Sight, 
Fon 84m 3x 
CO, ENS 2 ee ie Fae. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN ry 00, 


Goanen of FB: #04, RARAAU.ERRETS, Her Tork, 


Olroular Motes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
ay ere yee aS 


[AGS I CGAAWaAD 











IF wlll te rive yorl bus 1otibal 


00 | Loxpon : Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. L: 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 


Authorized Capital,- - -- ONE MILLION STERLING 
TW 20,000 suanes or £50 zacu, 
Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each. 
CHAIRMAN, sliver eeree & Chairman Orien- 
Gordon, of 
tal Bank Corporation, London 7. o ba, ~ 
Dsrurr AM IN leeeon, Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
Barer Gee pies, —— & Co., Harold ‘i ios Ct 
EPUTY AN IN LIVERPOO: aro. ti e, 
Firm of T. & H. EH. Litilegale & Co. Live ee wee 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. Director of the =a] Bank, London. 
William aa 2 Esq., of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 


Pa —— 
2 ~ of (obdon Watt & Co., of 
ict? sea pepfce. ndon. 
e 


Neill Brothers & Co., Man- 


“Jom “Pender, Esq., M. P., Manch 
a Rees, Esq, Spee Rees & Co., Liver- 
poo 
Liverpool, Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 
verpoo ‘ 
Samuél Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 


Lowpom: Manager, Joux 8xuewer,' Esq. 
LiveRPOOL: Manager, Wm. Waukee, Esq. 
IN NEW YORE: 


Wr Woop, Esq., Ee 
Manager; J. W. Cr 
Commercial 


; Joun Siw, Esq., Assistant 
frmnyim t Manager. 
essrs. HOWLAND & ASPINWALL. 
BANKERS: 

Lowpon: The Union Bank of London. Lrivsrroo.: The Bank 
of England. Manouzster: The Bank of England. ‘bw aNd 
Cuma: The Oriental Bank Corporation. 

SOLICITORS : 
IVERPOOL : Messrs. Fletcher 
& Hull. New Yorx: Mesers, Foster & Thompson. 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE BANKING COBPORATION. 
LIMITED, 


Having e oqeaee Offices at 63 Wall Street, New York, is & 
to Sell rs Sterling Bills of ae ee and to issue Commer- 
cial and Travellers’ available all parte of the _— 
Commercial Credits issued for use in che East Indies, China, an: 
——~ will be see the Oriental Bank © Corporation of ay 
er y be ascertained on application at the 
office. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAM WOOD, M: er 
New York, 24th August, 18638. “ry 





CHARD BELL Agents for the 
” t Bank of Montreal, 
OHAS. F. No. 32 Poxs Street, New Yorx, 

FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 


cone the by of Liverpool, and on the Branches of the 
CREDITS ged, Piecing, Exckanee nd eke eed Drafts, 
payable In Ganade saved Siating Hxchapes, or Collected. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 7 
No, 69 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ ” 
usall mum Credits, o ~se im this Coun- 











AYER’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. 


N°’ one Maberveggs more needed in this country than a reliable 
ut the Sick have been 80 ony. cheated 

the worthless of 8 rilla abroad tha’ 
ited even a with. the name. Yet the drug cannot be 
for the prec Ay se sors henge d \ y- they have s Most of the 
parillas in the market contain little of the virtues 








of Ser 8a else. They are mere slo inert and 
of hepa 2 Boncestrated Gxtsadt of the active variety of 

rilla d with Dock, Stillingia, Iodine, &c., is as it 
ever will erful alterative and ap effectual ach 


es. ba cues Barsaparilla, as its truly wonderfu bees of 





great variety of complaints which require an alterative medi- 
cine have abundantly shown. Do not, therefore, discard this in- 
you have been im upon b¥ some- 

thing poceading, ete e it was not. When you 
have used A’ and not a then, will you know the 
virtues of ‘or minute particulars of the diseases it 
cures, we refer the agent 


furnish gratis to all who call for it. 


ou to sos American Almanac, which th 
below named w £ 


Aver’s Cataarntic Pus, for the cure of Costiveness, Jaua- 
dice, Dyspepsia, In on, arty Fou! Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, Rheum A te mach, 


eartburn 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flat 
Reb Liver a Dropsy, Worms, Gout euralgia, and 


Duar rat 
so that the most sensitive can take them 
eee. —s are the best ae in the world for all the 
“i a y Pp 


garpocee hysic. Prick &% OCsnts rer Box; Five 
whe not ot be note Bit of off aR. unprinei; et dealers te oe a aaa 
The aick want the best ald there is for him, and they 


stn 3. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, Mass. and sold by 
ruggists everywh J 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
ALL 8 from the above comp either of recent 
or long are advised to seo Bilal and 
They can be u as the most 
and have been 


ffectual ever offered to the 
i Ss aod in europe. for many years the greatest 


by PROUT & HARSANT and sold aold by 
115 Franklin Street, New York; and mos 


pewaee 











ster 8” att P roves ® tL. ts) weet 
i, 5 i 





Aaron reoerer”’ 
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Literature. 


NUTTING. 


Amoret and I 
Were less than lovers,—something more than friends. 
All through the summer, undesigned, our paths 
Had crossed each other. In deep Surrey lanes, 
Whose sandy banks the flitting martins drilled, 
We to meet. In piemeat garden walks, 
At archery, and dance, and country féte 
We met; made neighbours for the time. We met 
Without ; conversed like ancient friends, 
And when we parted, did so without sighs. 


Then autumn came, in his sad, golden glory. 
The birds flew southward to tian pom: 
Uplands looked hoary under stubble close ; 
And the soft stillness of ensuing days 

‘Was as the tenderer manner in s home 
‘Whose inmates sever. 


‘My long holiday, 
By health ine ty rary age _ I 
mingle e din o' 
fas fare chy. Amoret recalled, 
Soon was returning to her northern home. 


All things in cadence with the falling leaves 
Seemed to breathe out Farewell. 
To-morrow, then, the parting :—and to-da 
We four, the relics of & group 
Edward and Grace, and ret and I, 
Spend our last hours among the hazled lanes, 
In purposeless but pleasant w 3 


Wik baskets filled with lunch, to be eae 
v Tarer ferus. 


brigh Rp ky Siraveling clouds 
san- t enatches, an tra: ry 
+ Fal nor gloomy, but in tune 
With our own hearts. In presence of The End 
Our cheerful banter oft gave way to words 
More true and earnest,—oft in silence died. 

we speak most by silent acts; 
Averted ; the b short a flower ; 
‘ stifled sigh: the pressure of a hand, 


Its warmth ex , a8 sign of absent mind. 

And the heart hath an ear more swift to read 
Such silent , than if words precise 

Were writ on ent with the best nibbed pen. 


We strolled, we sat, we listened to the lark, 
our sketch-books; put them up again ; 
auaend Gen pene Sentingnet tha ceyatiad Nght 
See att ep 
wi ouds : Cs) 
The possible future ; h thousan: ; 


u 
or alf-forgotten business of the day, 
The ous. Grace, whose hazel a were quick 
namesakes, — aoe ward — 
—- gaps, o’er stiles, and into co jose : 
And oft we heard her merry ringing laugh, 
As caught by briars she burst her daring way. 


Kept on our course. Sometimes I bent a bough, 

Whi e with ungloved fingers, shining white 

"Mi , translucent leaves, broke off the bunch 

of and glossy nuts: and if she leant, 

So doing, on my arm her welcome weight, 

She blushing begged a pardon for the wrong. 

When the slant sun shot dazzling the boughs, 

We sought our lost companions,—out of reach 

or and of Amoret’s clear call. 

os , that with cireui 
t 


Love's mother, had smiled on us. 
e more cold, more timid at morn, 
\ more buried thought, 
ec — an awkward walk were o’er. 
bee Gas'e) the 3 o’erhead. 
at the spot, there hu prize,” 
pable Siar cnater all'the nus 
leave thelr dry snd ruseet sheaths, 
ust out hit + and fresh price 
ait Soot teed 
animation in her tones and face, 
“T must have , avarice, 
APL en ¢ Pee. “ae nates Ses 








“To take these filberts captive. Lend your hand, 
Pk het ne pay npr he " 
Séale, in the front of danger.” 


Laughing loud 
At so much zeal, I aided her emprise. 
Firmly her delicate hand grasped mine; her eyes 
L above, intent, But still she slid 
On the loose sandy bank! and still the nuts 
Smiled calm defiance. More determined yet rr 
By each repulse,—resolved with her own hand 
To garner them, she mighty efforts made; ~¢ 
Ever her eyes uplifted, and her thoughts 
Rapt from inferior objects. Still she slid. 
Not Tantalus’ lips more nearly kissed the stream 
Than came her Ts on the swaying branch. 

i her.  A‘quick glance she threw 
Half eager, despairing, all around 
For something to upraise her ;—a great stone, 
A browsing ass astray,—but there was nought ° 
To give her footing. Suddenly impelled, 
Planting my boot firm in the sandy wall 
I bent my knee, and made a level floor 
For fairy feet upon my brawny limb. 
Amoret took the advantage, and like light, ‘ 
rr eg on the welcome platform, with her eyes 
Still on their goal. To steady her I placed 
One arm for balustrade ‘neath her lett hand ; 
The other gently threw around her waist 
To save her falling. Thus we stood; the wind 
Swaying with restless puffs the upper boughs. 
She hed; her heart was ig; and the breeze, 
I think, was laughing too, I, not unpleased 
Bearing the precious burthen patiently : 
Dolly at last, she holding firm my arm, 
I circling fast her round and belted waist, 
The nuts were won and basketed. 


Just then 
Edward and Grace came round the jutting bank 
Pull on the group. Quick, Amoret stepped down, 
Laughing and blushing, holding still my hand. 
Our conscious comrades reddened at the chance 
Encounter,—their own steps being close, and arms 
Methought entwined. No other nuts that day 
We gathered : but all coldness vanished quite, 
Nor kept we separate sides. That lane is long,— 
Is long and winding. ’Tis the longest lane 
Perhaps in Sw ; and the sun was low 
Ere Amoret and I had found its end, 
Our hospitable home. 


W hispering in th Pane ~ ond 
ere W gin the en, just arri 8 
What they had said we know not ; but all eve 
They sat together in the jasmined porch. 
So I and Amoret,—because we lacked 
Companionship from others; or were glad 
Because we won those filberts ; or were dull 
Because to-morrow brought the parting hour,— 
Paced the dim cloistered fir-walk which runs round 
A dewy meadow, till the stars came forth. 
And words were uttered that fair autumn eve, 
Pemplingly uttered in the favouring dusk, 

ords repelled at once, nor answered quite, 
But making echoes round the wondering heart :— 
Words that may colour all the life-long fates 
Of two who met in Surrey’s hazled lanes. BERNI. 





THE CAVENDISHES. 
We are among a new order of magnates. The House of 
Cavendish does not belong to the roll of Norman nobles, con- 
quered no acre of soil, sent no leader to the Crusades, lest no 
member during the Wars of the Roses, and, though of high 
historic importance, is as a great house not old. It rose above 
the surface during that bution of Sopeat popularly 
known as the dissolution of the monasteries, the t social 
event between the Conquest and the Reform Bill; but its real 
founder was a woman, Elizabeth Hardwick, who devoted a 
long life, enduring beauty, matchless wit, and a heart above or 
below most scruples, to the aggrandizement of the Caven- 
dishes. The first man of the race who can be admitted to 
have risen above the mass was William Cavendish, who, in 
the relgn of Henry VIIL, obtained an appointment in the 
Royal Exchequer. He was the second son of Thomas Ca- 


pee oy ey squire. Genealogists will have it that Taomas 
was the lineal descendant of Sir John Cavendish, Chief Jus- 
tice of the _— Bench in the reign of Edward I[L, who ob- 
tained the lordship of Cavendish-Overhall by his 
with the heiress of John de Odyngseles ; and the Cavendishes 
of Grimston Hall, in Suffolk, who produced the greatest man 
of the name, Elizabeth’s illustrious navigator, were of thesame 
stock, but the pedigree must be pronounced untenable. So 
must the pleasing story that it was the first of the House who 
was gentleman usher to Wolsey, who wrote his life, devoted 
himself to the Cardinal in his misfortunes, and was, therefore, 
the honoured friend of Henry VIII. Great houses absorb the 
achievements of all who bear their name, but this man was 
George, elder brother of the founder, and the repute of mention 
by Shakespeare and aid in the defeat of the Armada must be 
struck from the family claims. All that is certain is 
William Cavendish, a gentleman owning some small lands in 
Suffolk, was in the year of the Cardinal’s-death one of the 
commissioners. for taking the “surrenders” of several reli- 
gious houses, and in 1539 was appointed one of the auditors of 
e Court of Augmentation—a tribunal ee to perform 
@ task which at time puzzled all English statesmen, viz., 
so to “augment” the King’s revenue that he t be able to 
put England in a condition of decent defence. those day: 
the ox who trod ont the corn was not muzzled, and on the 
26th of February, 1540, little more than three hundred 
ago, William Cavendish received a royal tof the lord- 
ships and manors of Northawe, Cuffeley, Chyldewicke, in 
Hertfordshire, ‘all abbey property. Six years after he was 
halghied and appointed infooaares of the Chamber to the King, 
a 


of great trust and honour,” and no contemptible 
Bick ngs in the way oy Spears, ct of the way pe a 
and other trifles then pres: ly, sometimes in 

more chen, e_suten Seand on oie. por a éed. 

chequer was always 
where the fat morsels 








vendish, of Cavendish-Overhall, in Suffolk, a well-to-do though | dish 


The Ex-|Th 


blossomed trom « minor offical into a very cousderable and. 
This was pretty well for one generation, but fortune had 
fallen in love with the Cavendish, who seems to have had very 
indistinct ideas of any other worship; for he continued to 
hold under the office which he had held under Henry 
and Edward VI. ‘Two wives had died leaving no male issue, 
when he wooed Mistress Barley, widow of Alexander Barley, 
of Barley, Derbyshire, the Elizabeth Hardwick of whom we 
have already made mention. She was the daughter and (after 
her brother’s death) the heiress of John Hardwick, of Hard- 
wick, Derbyshire, and had been married at fourteen, and her 
husband, who died soon after, ueathed her his whole es 
tate. It is probable that she warmly loved her second choice 
for during her long career the single object which lay close tc 
the heart of this extraordi ‘woman was to exalt the nam« 
and wealth of the Cavendishes. Her first command, whicl 
like other she ever issued in life was at once obeyed, wa: 
to sell all the southern estates, and aggregate the Cavendis) 
property round her ancestral farms. Among the consequen: 
purchases was the manor of Chatsworth, then in the posses 
sion of the Agard family, but formerly the seat of the Leecher 
of Leech, who had built there’ a decent mansion and laid ou 
apark. Lady Cavendish, however, foresaw her destinies, an: 
ded her husband to pull down the hall and build wha 
Camden calls a “ spacious elegant house,” a quadrangular ai 
— turrets, bearing little resemblance to the existing pa 
lace. Sir William did not live to finish it, dying in 1557; bu 
his widow did, as she didfeverything else which might tend t:. 
Cavendish advantage, There were three sons of the marriag:: 
and three daughters; but Sir William Cavendish, like Alexan 
der Barley, left everything to his widow, who with three in 
heritances was naturally courted by many suitors. After: 
curious list of proposals she found the connection she wanted 
Sir William St. Loe, of Tormarton, in Gloucestershire, owne: 
of several fair lordships. She insisted, however, on her price 
and in the marriage articlesa clause was inserted by which, ir: 
default of more children, all the lordships and manors of St 
Loe passed from his race to the children of William Caven 
dish, to the exclusion of St. Loe’s brothers and his own daugh 
ters by a previous marriage, perhaps the coolest stipulation 
ever made even bya widow. This husband, too, died, and th: 
widow, still beautiful and with a tongue which must have beer 
of almost cal power, captivated the greatest subject the: 
in the realm, George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. She mad 
excellent terms with him, too, for besides a great jointure— 
heaped up always for Cavendishes—he consented to a triple 
union of the ore ell His son and ro — — — to 
marry Mary Cavendish, youngest daughter of ‘Sir am. 
while Henry Cavendish, eldest son, married Lady Grace Tal- 
bot, the Earl’s youngest daughter. The Countess married he: 
other two daughters equally well—the eldest, Frances Caven- 
dish, to Sir Henry Pierrepont, of Holme-Pierrepont, Notts, by 
whom she bore the ancestors of the Earls and Dukes of King- 
ston, and (throvgh a female), of the Earls Manvers, who at 
present possess the Pierrepont property ; her second daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, she contri to marry into the royal family, 
viz., to Charles Stuart, Earl of Lennox, younger brother of the 
unfortunate Henry Lord Darnley, King of Scotland, and Eli- 
zabeth Cavendish became him the mother of the equally 
unfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart. This relationship, as we 
shall see, gained the Chatsworth Cavendishes their step to the 
‘The Countess of Shrewsbury resided occasionally 
at Chatsworth during her union with her fourth husband, and 
the Earl, having been entrusted with the custody of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the hall “ uired a more than common in- 
terest,” as having been one of the prisons of that Princess. 
The Countess survived her fourth husband also, and lived in 
great splendour for many years on her rich jojntures. es 
Jhatsworth, she built two other houses in Derbyshire, Old- 
cotes and Hardwick, leaving at the latter place her old family 
mansion standing near the new edifice, and transmitting them 
all three to her second and favourite son, William Cavendish, 
who, we may mention, inherited all his elder brother’s fortune 
{on his early death), and stood lord of the r portion of 
the vast accumulations carved by his father from abbey lands, 
and by his mother from the estates of every family with which 
four wealthy marri had brought her in-contact. Among 
the exceptions was Welbeck Abbey, bequeathed with other 
estates by the mother to her third son Charles. He married, 
as his second wife, Catherine, daughter and heiress of Cuth- 
bert, Lord Ogle, of Ogle Castle, Northumberland, and hence- 
forward the Cavendish stem splits into two mighty branches, 
the Chatsworth, or elder Cavendishes, masters of endless ab- 
bey and other property, and the Welbeck, or younger Caven- 
es, of the lordship lated by the extinct 
house pi Ogle. Such a rise from a petty estate in Suffolk ef- 
fected in one life-time is almost without a precedent even in a 
country where, from the Conquest to the death of William IIL, 
the — favour of the Sovereign could in a day make a 
gentleman an immensely wealthy peer. . 
We follow the Welbeck branch first. The Ogle heiress was, 
on the death of her father and husband, declared by letters 
tent Baroness of Ogle, and her eldest surviving son, Wil- 
iam Cavendish, inherited her title, the vast Ogle and part of 
the Cavendish estates, and was created successively Baron 
Cavendish of Bolsover, Derbyshire, Viscount Mansfield, Not- 
tinghamshire, Earl of Ogle, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of ,New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The two last of these dignities —. 
towed upon him in reward for)magnificent services 8 
Stuarts. Like all the Cavendishes for generations, he was a 


, and other lands in Cornwall and other counties, and so 
er. 








that | man of a large but self-indulgent nature, indolent and volup- 


tuous, with a, certain tness of soul which nothing but se- 
vere political pressure, “ stormy times,” in other wo! could 
bring out of him. By his great power and influence in the 
North—his property there affording him a gallant regiment 
of tenants,the renowned Whitecoats—and his steady principles, 
he to overbalance the Parliamentary interest there ; 
and, on whole (though with great changes of fortune,) he 
kept the advan over the Fairfaxes till advance of the 
Scotch army in 1644 drove him to the shelter of York walls, 
whence he hme red nse will) with Prince Rupert to 
encounter the at m which the latter had brought 
on by his obstinate rashness. After the battle the Marquis 
took shipping at Hull and returned: to the Continent, being 
unable, as he himself said, to encounter the laughter of the 
courtiers at his discomfiture. Soon after his arrival at Paris 
he fell in love with, and married as his'second wife, Margaret 
Lucas, ons of Queen Henrietta’s maids of honour, daughter of 

omas Lucas, of St. John’s, near Colchester, and sister of the 
oy y= eer rm ate 4 See ernest of that town 
in 1648. This is the well-known bi , and most ec- 
centric and learned 
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tician of the class, described by Clarendon as a - 
ficent soul in a body, brought him an income of a 
, on which he lived till the Restoration. Sir Charles had 

Eertuaately been induced to compound with the Parliament- 

arians, and had bought in as much of his brother’s confiscated 

estates as he could lay his hands on, preserving, for , 

Welbeck and Bolsover. On the revurn of the elder to tae. 

means sadly crippled, and the 

illustrate better than entire his- 

tories the position to which the younger Cavendishes had ri- 

sen, and the sacrifices entailed by the Civil War on a great 
ish landed proprietor. 

° if t parks that he possessed before the Civil War all 
but Welbeck were destroyed. Clipston Park, seven miles in 
com and filled with magnificent trees, esti! at £20,- 
000, in which he had chiefly delighted, was utterly defaced, 
not a tree being left standing. He had still, however, remain- 
ing in Notts £6,229 per annum; in Lincolnshire, £100 per an- 
num; in Derbyshire, £6,128 per annum; in Staffordshire, £2,- 
349 per annum; in Gloucestershire, £1,581 per annum; in 
Somersetshire, £1,303 annum ; in Yorkshire, £1,700 per 
annum ; in Northumberland, the Baronies of Bothal, Ogle, and 
Hepple, £3,000 per annum; total, £22,390 per annum. 
losses his wife computes at £941,300, of which she attri 
£403,000, without interest, to the Civil War; lands lost, £2,000 


per annum ; and lost in reversion, ; and he sold lands 
to pay his debts to the value of £56, His woods cut n 
she estimates at £45,000. As a compensation for his 

asked and obtained a in the P , and was accordingly 


in 1664, made Duke of Newcastle. He died in December, 
1676, and was succeeded by his son Henry (his eldest son 
Charlies, Lord Mansfield, having died before him) who adhered 
firmly to the Stuart family—was greatly trusted and admired 
by James IL, o the Revolution, and refusing to take 
the oath of all to William and Mary, retired from pub- 
lic business, and died at Welbeck in 1691. Henry’s four sons 
pe 7. “ to | tomb, and ae i a ~¥ the 
ulk of the Newcastle y eventually through one 
of them to the Holles Roly: thence by a second heiress 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and thence by a third heiress to the 
Bentincks, Dukes of Portland, who now enjoy it. The younger 
— we vor = wk a but two Guanaiem, the 

most uke whose op toa new dynasty was a 
fom question of State being only the great- son of Wil- 
jam Cavendish, clerk in the Exchequer, manager 
Tudor confiscations. The family had done their work in the 
world, and their eagerness to accumulate was only equalled by 
the splendid deciajon with which they staked their much de- 
sired wealth on behalf of the cause which, like most of the new 
noblesse, they held to be that of duty. 

The elder, or Chatsworth branch, however, remained still in 
prosperous existence. William Cavendish, son of the Seques- 
trator, after the ordinary career of a great country gentleman 
during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, se’ as sheriff 
and sitting in Parliament, was in 1 by James 
Se Arabella Stuart’s influence), Baron Oavendish of 

wick. He had caught the passion of the day for geogra- 
phical adventure, was ene of the first “adventurers” who 
settled a colony and plantation in Virginia, and on the dis- 
covery of Bermuda was ene of the knot of nobles to whom 
the King granted the island. They settled and provisioned 
it in 1612, and in memory of the fact one of the eight counties 
of Bermuda still bears the name of Cavennish. In 1618 he 
was created Earl of Devonshire, and died at Hardwick in 1625, 
at the age of seventy-five. Hisson William survived him only 
three years. He was a man notorious for his 
his dissoluteness, and his half insane expenditure. The 
married him to Christian, the daughter of his Scotch favou- 
rite, Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloss—his younger brother is 
ancestor of the present Governor-General of India—taking 
that means of rewarding Lord Bruce by marrying him into 
an already great family. He gave the bride himself £10,000 
on the wedding, and on the father of the bridegroom 
a second epemagn, enjcinad him not on that account to di- 
minish the inheritance which he would leave to his eldest son. 
Before his tather’s death, however, Lord Cavendish had 
already contracted a large debt, and when his fortunes were 
by that event reinstated he ay Hp vals og: ting By arb aa 
penees, mening bie hanes soeee & a palace wellin, 
of a subject. and 





e@ was, however, more than a spendthrift 
a roue, Hobbes had been his tutor, he had travelled, he knew 


European languages so well that he was used as a courtly in- | ing 
to 


fo bassadors, and he was a magnificent 
et aonaten end fine arts. His vices have been ob- 
scured by the praises heaped upon him nai, sabe neey 


debt and upwards 
making up the inheritance. For the second time, 
woman built up the House. His widow Christian was guar 


$7 * one a nce | 
dian of the minor, and she calmly devoted her life to the un- them, th her London 
ravelling of the skein. She hada jointure of £5,000 a year, a| and enough of ter haber 


to | confined in fixed circles, 


mous Captain (Baxter’s friend), with “a thrust under 
the short ribs.” Thirty pen after his mother ordered his 
body to be exhumed, that it might lie next hers, and all Cava- 
lier id mourned cer~ hod the perfect Cavalier. 

By 1 then, the Cavendishes, who but 'began to grow in 
1530, had advanced thus far. They had earned a dukedom 
and earldom, had contributed three great captains to the royal 
cause, and were collectively, without exception, the richest 
landed proprietor in Great Hetain In 1691 only one branch 

it that still held the earldom, all the uestrator 
had seized, and most of all his wife had gathered so patiently, 
ang had commenged with William, Earl, a new and far 
brighter career. 


THE CHILLINGHAM BALL, 


, “I am afraid it is no mistake—I do love him—I know my- 
self at last ; but I will not do myself dishonour, I will not let 
m be jealous, ill-tempered, or mean, if I can help it.” 

4 Pembroke was seated at her dressing-table, looking 
full at the mirror, as if she would read thro’ her own eyes 
straight down into her soul. She was not with fine or 
over-sensitive feelings, or she might have followed up these 
words spoken in her heart, by laying out a map of her future 
life, all desolate and waste, as a ted maiden’s 
life would seem to be, until the too much 
for endurance, and she her face in her hands and 
had wept passionately over a future before which the eye of 
faith veils itself in silence and humility. She did not do this 
‘—she merely. wiped two |} tears from her eyes, and 
smoothed carefully the soft braids of her brown hair. 

“TI will not do myself dishonour,” she safd, “ nor show that 
I am only a fair weather Christian.” . 

She rose then, and knelt herself down by the white cover- 
lid 4 her tiny bed, and asked, for strength, meaning to 
use it. 

It was the morning of the Chillingham ball, and in the days 
which preceded the railroad age, when neighbourhoods were 
this was an event of vital importance 
to the society which looked upon Chillingham as its central 
town. For years past that society had computed time by its 
Chillingham balls, as the Greeks by Olym fads. No youn 
lady was considered to have reached a Sartagmble , unt 
she had made her first ap there, and woe to her aching 





pearance 
the | heart as the years went by, if they still compelled her to ap- 


pear there un ed, for there was a dreadful reckoning kept 
against her on the side seats where the dowagers rested, dow- 
agers who well remembered her first appearance, when she 
must have been — at least. 

Dread as the ordeal was, and willingly as many would have 
avoided it, it is not to be wondered at if mothers led their chil- 
dren there for the first time with aching and anxious hearts, 
judging from their knowledge of the banking-book et home 
how little provision would be left for them when the bread- 
winner’s hand ehould have ceased to work, and knowing that 
this appearance would test the world’s opinion of them. Good 
children, they are perhaps educated to make careful house- 
keepers and dutiful wives; but what will the world say of 
-_ = wes - — glance round the room with a 

ight sin ts) eart, lest when have brought out 
the d we te Bet t amuse- 
ment, they may be suspected of bringing their wares to 
market. 

With feelings as keen as any other mother’s, Mrs. Pembroke 
had looked forward to Mary’s second ; and, until 
the last few days, ehe had anticipated a which 
should renew days of her own youth. Mr. Pembroke was 
one of the chief solicitors in the town, and one whose well- 
tested probity had caused him to be received where his birth 
and connection would otherwise not have entitled him to no- 
tice. Some two or three years before, he had taken Arthur 
Sandford as a working partner, looking upon him as a young 
man of merit and industry ; but very lately the connection be- 
tween them had undergone a change. relative had died, 
leaving Arthur Sandford a fortune, of which he might have 
had just expectations, but which he had never been foolish 
enough to reckon upon, and his place in the firm became 4 
very different one. From that time Mrs. Pembroke had fan- 
cied she detected a change in his attentions to Mary. For 

ears his attachment to her seemed certain, and youth upon 
er side, and uncertain prospects upon his, to far-see- 
ing friends the only obstacles to their During these 


days of happ: ed ee, eee to ask the ques- 
ie tina, Which she ined o5 benv ly a 


set herself to answer that day, 
nor had she noted the change her mother had detected until 
the last week, when a circumstance had assured her at once 
of her own state of feeling, and the necessity of conquer- 


it. 
“Feabella Vaughan—her mother’s niece, and the daughter of 
rich come to d the Christmas 
and small-talk, 


clear head, a fascinating tongue, and that ante g A blun- | lery to set Chillingham talking of her wit and beauty, al 


dering in matters pecuniary which is included 


severan fought successfull 


all th — against 
e law-suits 
end in 


mere prudent management of the property, 
ee his inheritance scarcely pany By 
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she ly | young 
adverenie, ond t | was beginning to make people talk. No 
Madam. Fe eae a “ but he did not; he fell into the readil 
in astonish: « , you have all m: ’ H snare a8 
00 me ¢ Dis shé liquidated “by the sale of 


by her husband by Act of Parliament | other, he was constantly at the h 
(a rare act of grace in those days), the lad engl op A red} man in attendance on 
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raised | altered will be as ex ive a8 & new one, 
early a9 expen 


8 money og fp in dress and jewel- 
Mary 


h 
she was not quite so good as thought her. She 
was older than Mary, and more assured in her manners, and 


t. 
With this, and still more with her own woman's wit, per- | she had evidently set herselfto make a conquest of the talented 
fascination of 


solicitor, whose new house on the side of the town 
Ww, properly, Arthur 
Sandford should have shown himself indifferent to Lion 
as 

seizes the well-baited hook. On some preenee or 
and always the gentle- 
coquette ; and yet with 

to keep Mary 


proached, derful 

won garments 
coach from London for Isa- 
toilet was doomed to disap- 
bes ” Mrs. Pembroke had said to her, ” 
hon O embarrassment in easter thomens ust now, 
and has me to be very careful, + oe Be 0 See 
what is not true, or denies us what he can —dear child, 


coms peauible that Chetotam | cum do without a new dress for the ball 


considered a moment with blank face, then cleared it 


rapid! Joneahee tise gy ait bepmnatypadnany db 
, however. Rustnanens oteenees in 10 on OR, 8, mamma ! the one I wore last year will do 
to w 
“ Could we get it altered ?” anxiously suggested Mrs. Pem- 


2 


“It will do quite well, mamma,” said Mary; “to have it 
Ido not 





It had been a pretty dress, but the trim were last 
year’s 80 were the sleeves, and that which had been 
snow-white last year looked rather yellow now as it lay, re- 
minding her of pleasant dances when he, who must be very 
dear no more, was by her side, listening for her voice above 


all others, 
“IT must go down,” said Mary, wearily, andshe went down 
to the dra -room, where she found abel and her mother 


discussing the merits of a beautiful set of pearls which the 
former intended to wear with a superb white lace dress over 
a pink satin petticoat. 

Sane seege peeand Sees Ds tho guadle Sontag at wears tras 
to i and admired the pearls, as who not. 


The door , and Mr. Sandford was announced. He 
entered, two 9, one of white and exquisitely 
scented flowers, und.the o! com of different colours, 


and evidently inferior to the other in beauty. With a courtly 
little speech of flattery he han the white flowers 
to Miss Vi -and with a kind gentlemanly manner he 
a th wile tle grace, quietly thanking him 
he took them with a gentle q im, 
while Isabella overwhelmed him with thanks and praise. 

“ Mary,” she said, “let me see if I do not like rs best, 
—I su I may have which I like best, Mr. San: ” 

25 y Miss Pembroke will not object to give you hers, 
if you prefer it,” he said quietly ; “ but I think | have chosen 
the best for you.” 

Here was an for Mary to say that she did not 
care for either, but she only said: 

“The white one will match your dress with its white orna- 
ments, and it is much the prettiest.” 

“ Well, if it is the prettiest, I will keep it,” said Isabella, co- 
quettishly ; “and the red roses will do the best with your old 
dress, dear, will they, not?” 

“Only a year old,” said Mary, smiling, for she saw her 
mamma was deeply hurt that the fact should be brought be- 
fore Mr. Sandford’s notice, ,“ pags almost as as new.” 

“Fancy!” cried Isabella;” “ her, Mr. ! she 
says the dress she wore at the last Chillingham ball is as good 
as new. 

a did you not have a new dress?” asked Mr. Sand- 


“ Papa had other needs for his money this year,” said 
~_ “and mamma t my dress would do. 

“ Oh, nonsense!” cried Isabella ; “ as if papa wasnotalways 
making the same outcry. I tell him I must have mioney, and 
I always get what I want.” 

“ Perhaps your papa is richer than mine,” said Mary ; “but 
he cannot be kinder or more thoughtful. I would not-tease 
him for the world.” 


“ Your society is so very tempting,” said Artliir Sandford, 
“ that I almost forget I have business to do. Miss Vaughan, 
a hold yourself disengaged .for the first q le to- 
night 

” Well, as a reward for such a pretty present, I think I 
must. 

“ Good-by, ladies,” he said, and hurried off. 

“ How beautifully you do your back hair, Mary,” said Isa- 
bella, almost queru 'y ; “1 wish I could do mine as well.” 


my 


“ Shall I do yours to-night?” said Mary. 
“Oh, I wish you would—with those beautiful plait*, and 
my black hair would lovk so ulce with them, black hair al- 


ways dresses so much better than brown.” 

“You must go up early then, my dears,” said Mrs. Pem- 
broke, for anxiously she saw 8 pale cheek. “ Mary does 
oot least. waar vee Seale Aaa should not like her to look 
ma ick “ lovingly Mary look: 

uickly and y looked u knew her mother 
felt for her, and was the more grateful that she did not force 
her into any confidence, which under the circumstances would 
be ate to both. 

© sister decking another with careful hands could have 
braided Isabella's hair more tenderly than did Mary that night. 
Step by step she walked in faith, not caring to question of to- 
morrow. ur Sandford loved her not, but she must not be 
pe oy fam eg t to her he did love, or judge her with over 
careful ju . 

The evening came, and whep all the of Chil- 
lingham and its hbourhood assembled in the large dancing- 
room at the Angel Inn, Mary dressed in her last-year’s dress— 
which, by the bye, no one remembered, ex a few who se- 
cretly respected her for wearing it—followed Mr. Sandford and 
her elegantly dressed cousin into the room, leaning on her 
father’s arm. Her father was not so indifferent to what was go- 


ing on as he it seem, but deemed her 80 pre- 
cious to him, and his dear child so far above that if 
a word could have recalled Arthur against his he would 


not have uttered it. 


The tide had set against Mary that night, however: man 
who had looked upon her as almost ~ to Arthar pit: 


her, but wished to be merry, and therefore did not ask her to 

dance, and as the gay music rattled on, she sat yet by her 

mother’s side, although her gentle looks and patient smile 
ht have attracted any one. 

ur was Some Isabella, and flirting—ah, eould 





and 
left 
not 
ae aes ta hes eat enh ee 
a “ wall-flower, 
end of the Arthur himself came and asked ane 
did not had no pretence for doing so—she had no 
intention of showing pique, and she endeavoured to talk in 
the friendly style of “ ‘ig 
Once again his arm was about her waist—could possi- 
be Shot Bree Mee, Ue © eenito fo love Wnt wa 
“ re VET Gat ever you,” he said, when they 
fey the dance. 
“ Indeed !” she said, in some surprise; “I will grant it if I 
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es 
it, if Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke and bring her to-morrow.” 

Wait me which induced her eager to do so if 

Shall we condemn her very much if it were so? 
y aes come 
“Oh yes, ii it. 

ay do particdlatly wich it” You cannot do me a greater fa- 
vour,” he said with emphasis. 

“Then you may depend on my persuading papa and mam- 

ma to come.” 
“ And have you no curiosity to see my new house ?” he asked. 
The question was too cruel, and tears sprang to her sweet 
brown eyes. Her feelings had been over- eer 
outdone; but even then she did not try to hide her co n 
by an angry word. She only said unaffectedly, “I hope you 
have made yourself very comfortable.” 

“T want ee ees os and 
with a arog amie in hs bie eyes, f you think it comfor- 
tabl a — I told Vv I intended to 

all my life, but I do not think she believes me.” 

But was now on her , her rosy blushes had 
died away to a shadow-like paleness, and no words of his, 
however thoaghtless, were capable of recalling them that night. 

% says you understand . she answered ; 
“anf f eupposeas there has been so much talk of your new 
house, there is something worth looking at inside?” 

“Phere will be,” saidArthur, smiling,“‘when all is completed.” 

She took his words as they were probably meant, as refer- 
ring. and did not reply to them. Even on the 
part she could not assume that he had proposed 
until hehac actually come forward. 

“T see mamma looking at me,” she said “she is going, I sup- 
pose; go to her.” 

Ni in her manner, no unkindness to the last. 
her to Mrs. Pembroke, and resigning her, gave his 

tor natin, sae tip Puyo a to the 
“room q! lo: to say good- 
pares carriage, rgot 

her 


herself 'y down when that night 
little chamber? Did she say her heart would 
reak, os uire that she might die? Did she 
from the love of parents, the blessings of a well- 
preset peg the esteem of many friends, and call them 
No}! sttengthened as she had asked to be, and lowly kneel- 


arm 
cl 
she 
b 
cast 


ing byethe’ snowy coverlid,she hid her ty head, as she 
— ‘breathed with fervent lips and halluwed thought, “ Thy 
w done.” 


The next day at breakfast she made the request she had 
promised, and father and mother both respecting her wishes 
pemen Jar pens time, looked at Isabella's blushing face and 
- without comment. If it must be, the sooner over 


It was snowing heavily, but Isabella had a new set of sables, 
guineas he anh minghpiinented, tay wonkt-eaheneehar 
w 
’ 

Neidio at Sandford. . 

stars les eget Pn a Isabella looked so charm- 
ing, and in such and mysterious as if some secret 
were upon her lips, and to be josed. 

“ What farce are we nm to see performed ?” asked 
Mr. Pembroke, not _ wholly to withhold his sympathy 

Isabella only laughed and coloured. What better answer 
could she give? It was impossible to be very angry with her, 
though she had done them so much mischief, and had so much 
self-assuraneé and vanity, for she had a way of coming round 
thoes Repeaees most which was irragiatible. 
“2 q eaipee your old cloak, Mary," se aid, as she 
I = ‘oid cloak said Mary, tryi be light*heart- 
“It is mot an ¥ , trying to 
ed; © ig saan ety thin winter, und ous of Chills rs newest 
fashions. Do not call it old,” she whispered, “ 
looking as if she ought to buy me some sables.” 

“ Well, are they not beautiful ?” she said, and proceeded in 
her rambling self- way to give the whole history of their 
purchase. 
' Plain French merinos were then all the fashion, and the 
cousins were both so dressed—lIsabella, in dark becoming blue, 
and Mary in a rich red brown, They were both much more 
on @ par in good looks than Mary was inclined to believe, but 
she accepted her own low opinion of herself, she did 

any ill-humour. Yet who could fail to be de- 
essed? Had not her golden dream past away as the rosy 
a deceptive sunrise? and was not her day “ dark and 
rain Si Sane net does 6s lemeed ont. 00 west ond cient 
Mary 


r mamma is 


E 


1 
5 


prepared unwillingly to accom them, 

d not asked her, nothing would have induced her 
to go to see her sacrificed, as she inwardly termed it. 

eS do, and taki nya) ‘and ber sabl Ee der bis 

to do, es safe under 

Lenny taken Mary, but she had already 

talking cheerfully to him of 

tle incidents of the night before, for Mr. Pem- 

broke was sensitive, and often liked to know whether, in the 

his friends had been as kind 


the snowy road, amidst 
trees with heavy drifts of snow, and ever and again 
the light es of Mr. Sandford and his companion 
came to the more sober party behind: Presently they 
reached pretty new house, surrounded by trees, which in 
the spring would so adorn it, and entered the little 
hall w formed so nice an entrance, A steady, middle-aged 
woman, well known to the Pembrokes, and by them recom- 
mended to Mr. Sandford, came forward to receive them, and 
wok them to the Gaing seam, eee @ substantial luncheon 

. Pembroke wished meal at the 


: 
: 
E 
i 


pr 2 ay be fear 

ani every feeling of delicacy, as well as interest, 
ee Eeahabens Stress ©, Say Dae of conaess. 806 peal 
vely aggressive on unior but partner, 
“Dear said Teebella porad gals with well-assured 
gy Ba ag how the seat of honour suits me. May I, 


i 


exchange ? 
posed loo over the house; and they ¥ 
the peren giving a admiration 7 could to me ONS li- 
brary, the prett: peo, 89 e master’s study. 
Mrs. Pembroke had duly interested herself in a newly- 
invented kitchen-range, a small house-mangle, many 
bachelor contrivances for comfort and economy, and even 
penetrated to the stable, petted Mr. Sandford’s well-known 
horse, and admired the carriage made for the two little ponies, 
which looked a great deal too much like a lady’s equipage to 
be fitted for a bachelor’s establishment; and when they had 
all done this, and returned again to the cheerful fire, they be- 
gan to think their duty and courtesy had well 
and they might think of returning home. 
“You approve of my house?” asked Mr. Sandford of Mrs. 


Pembroke. 

“All comfortable and appropriate,” said Mrs. Pem- 
broke; “very thoughtfully and nicely furnished, and L,wish 
you as much my oper as you deserve.” 


“Thank you,’ said, turning to Mary, “and do you wish 
me 
malig flush—just a little bright blush—and Mary calmly 


“Indeed Ido. I hope you will be very happy, and live 
here many years—and do a t deal of food, too,” she added, 
in a lower tone, unconsciously lowered for his ear alone—no, 
there was no anger to the last. 

“I must tax your patience once more,” he said, also in a 
lower voice, “to show you one thing more. Do you mind 
coming with me?” 

But a week ago she would have gone with him to the end 
of the world. Because he had been unkind—nay, only because 
he loved Isabella—should she refuse so small « courtesy? and 
surely he needed some advice, for truly and without mistake 
he was pale and almost agitated now. Perhaps he thought 
Isabella over forward and bold. She could assure him she had 
a one pape at bottom, though careless of speech and self- 
willed in manner. 

She rose from the seat in which she had been and 
trying not to look listiess, and followed him. Mrs, Pembroke 
would have gone with them, but Mr. Sandford said, “ What I 
have to show is only intended for Miss Pembroke,” and her 
mother let her go. 

. He led her across a short passage, and paused before a closed 
oor. 

“ This is Blue Beard’s chamber,” he said, then turned the 
lock and entered a pretty room—small, indeed, but perfect of 
its kind—a lady’s sitting-room, with work-table, writing ap- 
pereten and even a furnished work-box open on the table. He 

es’ be pea closed the door. he lesteed eclail .* 

e betrayed no surprise as she logked quietly round, then 
turned to him and raised those sweet brown eyes, so true to 
the heart within, kind, forgiving, and gentle. 

“ You wanted me,” she said, with dignity. She had no wish 
for téte-d-tétes with other girls’ lovers, and showed that she 
had no intention to —- out the interview. 

% I wanted to know if you thought my wife could be happy 


“Tf she really loves you,” she said, after a pause, which she 
had pretended to spend in surveying the apartment, “ other- 
wise even such a pretty room as will fail to make her 


y.” 

bs ld if she loves me,” he said. “Although I admire her 
more than my life, and respect her more than I admire her, I 
begin to doubt whether she loves me.” 

“She will not give = any doubt if you make yourself 
sufficiently und ig 

“| havé often said that I never would make an offer of mar- 

unless certain of accepted. I find now that it was 

an idle boast: no man can be certain on that point, though of 
another still more important I am certain.” 

“ What point ?” asked Mary, innocently. 

“Of the merit of her I love; of her sweet temper, spiritual 
firmness, and feminine delicacy.” 

Mary knew that love is blind, yet she was a little surprised 
at such very inappropriate praise. 

“And in what way do you wish me to help you?” asked 


¢ ed on all these ey I want you to enlighten me 
on that 1 donot know. Mary, does she love me?” 

“1 do not know,” said Mary, simply. 

“You do know.” 

“T am not my cousin’s confidant.” 

“ But are * aaa not your own? Mary, can you forgive my 
little deception? You must know that every chair and table 
in this house was bought and chosen for you—that the house 
was built for you.” ‘ 

“ But, Isabella—” stammered 5 

“ Is engaged to my cousin,” sai . Sandford. “ You need 
have no apprehensivns about her.” 

“ Was it well to put me to this trial?” said Mary. “ Youdo 
not wy h ~ © I have we pt iat ates 

“Not kind, perhaps, an together ; but, Mary, I 
should never have honoured you half so much—never have 
oe ¢ ty all your worth, if I have had not carried out my idle 
whim.” 

“ Not idle—cruel,” said Mary. 

“ Dear girl,” he whispered, drawing closer, “forgive me, for 
I cannot repent. I only leve you a hundred times more 
than I did last week. Come and let me ask your father for 
you, for my house is furnished, and I am impatient to get my 
wife,” 

He led her out, her hand upon his arm. 

“Mr. Pembroke,” he said, leading her up to him, “I have 
furnished my house; wilf you give me my wife?” 

Before, the astonished father had time to answer,.the im- 
— Isabella ran up to Mary and threw her arms round her 
nec 
“ Dear ro believe me if I had not known that you were 
as true as gold, 1 would have given Par a hint to keep your 
temper, lest this jealous man should find you out; as it was, 
I had no need. ill you furgive me for helping to make him 
see how much superior you are to other women ?” 

Slow! = nillingham, Me who apes for ~ snow ?—as they 
returned to ary with renewed happiness, lean- 
ing upon the arm of Arthur Sandford, and Isabella rattling 
= her confidences to her amused and easily-forgiving uncle 
and aunt. 
In this manner did Mary become the honoured wife of Ar- 
thur Sandford. 


———_@—_ 


4 CHAPTER ON MADAGASCAR, 
Continued, 


Mr, Ellis had frequent opportunities of conversing with Ra- 
the unfortunate Prince whose unexpected death 








i 


f 
F 


en Europe by surprise. He was the only son of Rana- 
who seems to have cherished for him the sort 


been ended, | th 


young: her love to him is the only redeeming trait in her 
character. He seems to have been worthy of all the love she 
could bestow uponhim. Though he could not have been blind 
to the fact that she was a cruel, drunken, irreclaimable sa- 
vage, he treated her on all occasions with the test respect 
attention ; he never forgot that she was his mother, and 
the ruler of the country over which he himself might one day 
reign. He spent much of his time in her society, though he 
strongly disapproved of her habits of intemperance, and of 
the cruelty with which she treated the native Christians, He 
~— avowed himself to be their protector, and did all that 
e could to alleviate their sufferings; nay, he was openly 
claimed by the missionaries as a convert to Christianity, and 
e umstances of his conversion were related with a 
minuteness of detail which defied suspicion. He had been 
trained up in idolatry from his boyhood, and taught to be- 
lieve that the great idol Ramakavaly and its temple could not 
be destroyed. He happened one day to express this belief in 
the hearing of a Christian who held an important office at the 
palace. ; the prudence to avoid all discus- 
sion: he had an argument in store far more telling than any 
words could convey. Soon after this a fire broke out in the 
temple of the idol havaly : the Prince witnessed the con- 
flagration from the balcony of the palace, and had ocular 
roof that there was no dation for his previous belief. 
rom that moment, we are told, he renoun idolatry, und 
cast in his lot with the persecuted Christians. Itis probable 
that this statement was made in perfect good faith; but we are 
inclined to believe that the Prince renounced idolatry without 
altogether adopting Christianity in its stead. He was doubt- 
less predisposed in favour of the new religion, because he ap- 
proved of its moral precepts, and had a sincere admiration of 
the English nation; but there is no evidence to show that he 
ever submitted to the rite of baptism, or altogether identified 
himself with the new sect. He had hed that transiti 
8 so common in the religious development of individuals 
and nations: he had senahen a period of scepticism similar to 
that in which the first Radama lived and died. His very scep- 
ticism rendered him all the more tolerant—tolerant .alike of 
the idolatrous faith of his fathers and the teachings of the new 
oo He was moreover a man naturally so humane, ihat 
suffering, of whatever kind or from whatever cause, was suffi- 
cient to enlist his sym . He was often seen to turn aside 
his face in silent sorrow when onae to witness the proofs 
of his mother’s barbarous cruelty. That onay explains much 
that would be otherwise inexplicable in his brief career and 
ill-timed fate: it drove him to the opposite extreme. His mo- 
taer punished the smallest offence with death: he wished to 
abolish capital punishment altogether. His open and avowed 
sympathy with the persecuted Christians brought down upon 
him the hatred of the old Conservative y, who tried in 
every way to induce his mother to shut him out from the suc- 
cession to the throne; but finding that her love for him was 
stronger than her hatred of the party with which he sympa- 
ized, they made uent attempts upon his life. These at- 
tempts were insti chiefly by a member of the royal fa- 
mily who aspired to the throne, and was ready to use every 
means to gratify his ambition. So early as 1854 the P: 
seems to have had a presentiment of the fate that awaited him, 
and he expressed this feeling in a way that will remind our 
readers of the representative acts of the old Jewish prophets. 
He purchased and brought into the presence of the Queen a 
piece of red cloth, of the kind used to wrap the dead bodies of 
members of the royal family. The Queen, alarmed at such an 
act, asked him what he meant. He told her that his life was 
exposed to danger from a quarter well known to her, and that 
if he must die by violence, he wished to do so while she was 
still anes While his moter rofessed that 5 have was no 
of app i ev recaution to preserve 
fine, she pee he yeh po be ieft algpe with 
his rival, or leave the palace without a sufficient y guard 
to protect him. 
_ When Mr. Ellis visited the capital in 1856, he had frequent 
interviewsewith this amiable young Prince, and gives the fol- 
lowing description of his personal appearance :—“ Consider- 
ing his age—then twenty-six—his appearance struck me as 
juvenile, but extremely preposseasing, frank and open in his 
bearing, and easy in his manners, He is short in stature and 
well proportioned, with broad shoulders and ample chest; his 
head is small, his hair jet black and somewhat ones his 
forehead slightly amo = and round; his eyes small, but 
clear and penetrating ; his features somewhat European in cast 
and form ; his lips full, the upper covered with a moustache, 
the lower projecting from the overcrowding of his teeth; his 
nose aquiline, and his chin projecting.” 1t will be observed 
from this portrait that he had’ few, if any of the characteristics 
of the Negro race ; but we have already shown that the Hovas 
are not to be confounded with the descendants of Ham. 
In 1855 a new actor appeared in the troubled arena of Mal- 
agachy politics. As this man has acted an important part 
in the history of the island; and has been indirectly one of the 
causes of the late revolution, he deserves something more 
than a passing notice. A good many years , a French- 
man, of the name of Lambert, left his native land to push his 
fortune in the East. He settled in the island of Mauritius, 
where he became the proprietor of a large sugar plantation. 
Mercantile transactions in the birth-place of Paul and Virginia 
are not subject to the same conditions as in other countries ; 
the purchase or the possession ofan estate does not neces- 
sarily imply the possession of large capital. M. Lambert was 
one of those men who make haste to be rich, and are ingen- 
ious in expedients to accomplish their purpose; he became a 
merchant as well as a planter. For purposes of trade, he 
found it convenient to remain a Frenchman, while his more 
volatile pone became a naturalized British subject; and the 
firm of Menon, Lambert, and Co., astonished the simple-mind- 
ed merchants of Port Louis by the vastness of their specula- 
tions and the apparent success which attended them. They 
bought steamers, carried mails,and worked coal mines in 
Madi . Mauritius was too ted a field for the ambi- 
tion of such a man as M. Lambert. We remember him well 
—ce brave M. Lambert ; he had more of the English bull-d 
thar the Gallic bantam in his cempenien. A bullet-head 
beetle-browed, dark-complexio: deep-chested,. powerfu! 
Frenchman, in the very prime and vigour of his manhood; 





one of that class who have acted such an im gh ch: ‘ 
establishing or overturning dynasties in the hough? 
younger in years, he was in manners and mal appearance 


perso’ 

not unlike the Duc de Malakoff, and the resemblance between, 
them was perhaps something more than external. But that 
M. Lambert was a don no Creole of Mauritius ever 
doubted. The sober-minded English merchants looked small 


but regal splendour. 
He exhausted all the secrets of gastronomy in catering for his 
guests; he amused them in the intervals between the differ- 

with piquant printed descriptions of the dishes 





attachment felt eyen by beasts of prey for their 


é 


with which he was about to regale them. And then, as to 
his wine, me foi, monsiewr, it waa something more than nec- 
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Teadily into his ations—he his own - 
sans tis macea pepuian nen lathe eceuy, hay were onthe 
voices that wh’ of a certain resemblance between the 


‘were in _ sent soldiers to remove the ; the em- 

vb eres bers, the flag salted d the 
8000 OF w numbers, was lown, the 
fort di bor Mand caast Of he cheaters Whale Such t 


for atime. That time was not lost; he so worked upon the 
fears of Prince Rakoto, by re mting to him that the death 
of his mother would be the al for his assassination, that, 
in a moment of weakness, he signed a document invoking the 
assistance of the French Emperor, and placing the island 
under his protection. Armed with this documént, M. Lambert 
to Paris bad an interview with Emperor. 

his eloquence to convince the latter that he would 

be promoting the interests of France by sending an armed 
erpedition against ei he had doubtless heard of 
Radama’s two generals—Hazo and Tazo (forest and fever)— 
and dreaded to expose his soldiers to their fatal influence. 
Baffled, but not altogether discouraged, M. Lambert crossed 
the Channel to try his fortune in Downing-street. His recep- 
tion there is said to have been equally unfavourable. In 1856, 
he embarked for Mauritius on board a small steamer which he 


had built in Europe for the conveyance of the mails to Aden. | of 


He touched at the Cape, where he made his tance of 
an adventurer almost as reckless and daring as himeelf. 

This was Madame Ida Pfeiffer. The eventful story of her 
life is already known to the world, so we need not dwell upon 
it. She was one of those perturbed spirits who ‘love travel 
for its own sake, and are never happy unless, like the dove 
from the ark, they can find no rest for the sole of their foot 
—— feminine vanity and the love of adventure, she 
visited countries which no traveller of her sex had ever visited 
before, and described her travels in volumes which enjoyed a 
certain popularity not at all owing to their ee It 
was her boast that from her forty-fifth tocher year she 
had had no fixed place of residence. The world was her 
home: 150,000 miles of travelling had made her tolerably fa- 
miliar with it, But Mad was to her like Mordecai at 
tHe gate. What availed all her previous travels so long as it 
remained unvisited? In 1856, she visited Paris and London 
in the hope that some society might provide her with fundsto 
carry out her purpose; but those to ‘whom she applied had 
too much at, toe a foolish old woman in her 
suicidal plan. At 
terdam on board of a Dutch Vessel bound forthe Cape. On 
reaching Cape Town, whom should she meet but M. Lambert, 
— had touched there ht 4 4 ego They 2 fo. 

ndred spirits were y wn er. a 
common object in view, and they resolved to share one an- 
other’s dang M. Lambert placed his vessel at her disposal 
and treated her with generous hospitality till they reached 


Mauritius. 

They remained at Port Louis till June, 1857. During that 
interval she enjoyed the hospitality of several of the English 
residents, and was frequently warned of the risk she incurred 
in associating with such a dangerous character 





as bert. 
The governor of the island, actuated no doubt by a feeiing of | h 
infatuated 


kindness toward this poor creature, tried to dissuade 
her from her design. All these remonstrances were im vain. 
She had set her heart on visiting Antananariva. She had no 
resources of her own: if she did not accept Lambert’s offer 
to conduct her to the capital, she must return to Europe in 
sorrow and Cope Her curiosity and her ay 
were equally opposed to such @ course. —— m- 
bert’s offer, hy pasendhy Tamatava on the ist of May. She 
found that while her protector was a man of mark in Mauri- 
tius, he was a still greater man in : ifhe been 
a foreign prince on his travels, he could not have been treated 
with greater It is difficult to discover whether he 
had informed her of the real object of his visit to the island : 
it is more than probable that he concealed it till they reached 
the capital. That object was to déthrone Ranavola Manjaka 
and to establish Rakoto Radama on the throne, with M. 
bert as his Prime Minister. France and England had refused 
to take the island under their protection. Lambert was 
repared, singlehanded and alone, to incur a responsibility 
m which they had shrunk; he was about to take 


car under his own bee There may be some variety of 
ie prop 


opinion regarding 
concealing such a cons) 





There can be only one ig the courage 
of the man, who, without a le aecomplice, attempted to 
deth the reh of five of people, and all but 
succeeded in the attempt. 


On reaching Antananariva, they 
the Queen and admitted to a degree of intimacy sucli as no 
omy had ever enjoyed befo 
ple time during his residence 
plans : be wen over a3) Laborde, and 
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ength she embarked the same year at Rot-' 
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danger, was less fortunate; she reach 
state—the fatal Malagachy fever 


the hospitals at Vienna. 


From the expulsion of the conspirators in 1857 to the death 


of Ranavola Manjaka in 1861, there is a ga 
. .No white man was allow 

the d, and no int: 

an oceasional 


of frenzy it was d 


his sympathy wii 


the throne. 
On Friday, the 28rd of A 


accession of her son with distrus' 


sor of the late 
the life of the 
most of his principal 


or less stained with the blood of the C 


to the reigning Prince was well known. —Zo 


———_—.> —__—_—_— 


KITES, 


Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes of Eng! 
the of kites was a very ancient pastir: 
at Se ee ee ee ee as on 
nese is = they exhibit ingenuity and skill in the 

of kites. By the use of round orifices in 

them, supplied with bmg Farge their kites 
made by the 

The ninth day of the ninth moon is a kite-flyin 
repair to the hills in groups, and there 
maaan eat te clos Os Sa cam 
; but, at the e 8 amusement, the 

aérial travellers are cut adrift, to fly wherever the breeze may 


construction 


noise, resembling 
rivalry as to the ascent and 


bear them. 


The artificial kite is supposed to imitate that graceful but 
voracious hoverer the falcon kite while aloft. 
illustrates the theory of atrostation, a term traced to 


measure, 
two Greek words, which signify standin 
science explana’ of the equilibrium of 


the earth, and floating in the atmosphere: a study now more 
commonly ry radlg balloons, a mame derived from the 
w 


small 
The surmise of Strutt, that the flying kite was not known 
in England until about the commencement of the last century, 
would seem to be correct. It is not mentioned or alluded to 
by any early English author, and a serio-comic 
cantos, under the title of the Artificial Kite, a) 


as ifthe subject of it was then a novelty. 


anonymously ; but, many years after, a clergyman of the name 
of Bacon avowed the authorship, and it was, both in concep- 
. | tion and versification, an obvious, and far from an unsuccessful. 
attempt to imitate Pope’s Rape rinetpeliy founds highly 


lar. essay in rhyme was 


nm 
At Jove’s command the ro: ie 


ceit of Cupid ha upon invented the a®rial 
paper attractio ‘ro fesse and captivate the chaste divinit 


And bears his rolling thunder thapugh the skies ; 


gaudy peacock struts in plumy pri 


Th 
urd stalks majestic by prou Nig ts siae 
mamma want 
Gapid shall have a belter bird than Jove! me} 
The amorous son of Venus, we are told, émployed one of 
his attendan 


ts as an artist ; 
One, whom experience blest 
With pipers head above the rest ; 


He knit the lovers’ knot in times of old, 


And formed the circle of the bridal gold ; 


He on the ear first hung the 
His was the tucker, his the 

He first in canvas hoop enclosed 
Turned the round co and raised the s 


Pvt orb 
Where blew the 
And over Oloe’s neck the tippet throws. 





Juno, jealous of the success, then gave her 


had seized upon her, 
following year her sufferings were brought to a close 


elligence was received from the ame 
It that the Qo ree oad ey intoxi 
appears een gave up to fits toxica- 
tion which sometimes Tasted tor weeks. During ders 
to approach her; and all her evil 
ons found vent in a the miserable Christians. 
t seems singular that any shoald have survived such a length- 
ened persecution; but it was found that their numbers con- 
tinued to increase, and that the new religion had never gained 
so many — when it enjoyed the favour and 
Radama I. New churches were organized at the capital 
and th the se districts. The Queen's son openly avowed 
th the persecuted sect, and tried in e 
even at the risk of his own life and future prospects, to 
their sufferings, This was the darkest hour in the 
the island, but the darkest hour often precedes the dawn. A new 
era was about to be inaugurated, and a new monarch to ascend 


1862, Ranavola Manjaka 
died. Like her husband, she was the victim of her intemper- 
ate habits. Her reign Was stained by many crimes; but she 
was no ordinary woman. She knew the people who were 
subject to her sway, and ruled them with a rod of iron. Sh 
enjoyed the confidence of the old heathen and Conservative 
party who stood by her to the last, and Jooked forward to the 
it. An attempt was made by 

them to exclude him from the throne, and to appoint his cou- | ®Pires 
sin Ramboasalama, who had often attempted his life, succes- 

. This attempt at a coup d'état fail 

ant of the throne was spared; but he and 
supporters were sent into exile. 

sympathy was felt for these men. Their hands were all more 


The work beitig finished, the artificial bird floated grace- 
»| fally in air: 
that falls 
crown’ Sawada hotean 
that buttons breasts of 


! ewift through ther let Tris ; 
fea hang my keenest wateabeo Sy bor Cider 
For lo! where r glittering ray 

‘The urchin ita airy journey steers ; : 
There all his joy on one small thread depends, 
That cut—at.once his hope and empire ends! 


She said—then Iris to here gh 

She reached the string, and closed ¢ ¢ fatal shears! 
The artificial kite in after years became the instrument. of 
one of the most beautiful and discoveries in the 


Mistery of eslenen, P ie its thaisleny —_ 
theory lightning, e 
lightning, 
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@ strong spark 
theu-dasere from. the kts, 4 pital was charged. 
and all —— followed which are usually ‘orm: 
with an fying machine. Nov disco 
more intense sensation; the striking 
in fi were everywhere ; in one instance only 
an qRitmanet Petersburg—with a fatal re- 

t; 


z 


repeating 
bringing the ligh from the clouds through the medium 
of mH it may oy te with comparative safety by usin; 
wire instead of a hempen string. The wireought to bcolled 


ass, special care to 

hold the only in the hand. en key should 
be suspended by a second wire from that which is coiled round 
the glass: which second wire may be brought into contact 
with a large silver coin, or plate of metal, placed on the 
ground; and if the key be lifted a little from the coin or plate, 
the electric stream will be seen to issue from 
point of attraction. Although no fatality is, we believe, re- 
corded as having attended the experiment with a kite, great 
caution ought to be observed. If a sensation resembling that 
of a cobweb spreading over the face be felt, it will be prudent 
ope to throw down the glass bar and anevele Seas 

Franklin, by the success of this simple expedient, ranks not 
only among the benefactors to science, but also high among 
the benefactors to mankind. Fuller, in his History of the 
Church, published fh 1655, informs us “ that —p great 
abbey which once at least was not burned 
lightning from heaven ;” and even in later days many churcli 
ty ee re 
ning even on Bri ps of war, particular tropical cli- 
mates, neve aaa - - have described het — 
pages. The experiment o te suggested tning- 
conductor to Franklin. Philosophers are more attracted oy 
the flights of the agronaut, and, deserting the kite, deem it 
only eso ee oat oom 
invention of that aything has pro incomparably 
than thatot the scientific balloon. Dar- 
win, so far back as 1781, prophesied truly the triumph of 
steam on land and water- 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar, 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car; 

but bis predictions in the couplets respecting its 
influence on a@rial navigation have y failed: 


Or on wide wa wi ded bear 
The flyi orn ach the chreumnt of alr; 


ng chariot throug 
+ Fair crews triam it lean’ ve, 
Shall wave their waste es ay as they move; 
Or warrior bands alarm crowd, 


HH shadowy cloud. 


The kite was also applied by Franklin to a singular use in 
bathing. Previous to entering the water, he would allow it 
to ascend, and then, lying on his back, himself to be 
drawn across the stream by its flight. Bishop Wilkins, in his 
Mathematical a with sails, like a 
windmill, to be driven by the air. In an essay under the title 
Dealus, or Mechanical Motions, he described—and the d 
cription is illustrated by a drawing—‘“s sailing chariot that 
may, without horses, be driven on the land by the wind as 
ships are on the sea;” and he added, “that such chariots are 
commonly used in the plains of China, is ray A affirmed 
by divers credible authors.” Attempts 
would to have been early made 


since its juction into Europe, the kite has ied 
in aid of rapid transit on the ice of their frozen In 
a 


the present century, an en! d 
¢ availed himself of neardaetite oo 
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have been at all times remarkable for fertility of 
invention and the ingenuity of their appliances. During one 
of our expeditions to Egypt, in the A 
peer p hd ven Aone rd orgy ce ef tish of war 
t a ite to ek account, Among wrecks 
of anti Vv which surround Alexandria, no so strik- 


ing amid the desolation around, as that y Known as 
Pompey’s This monu of n 
the desert, is acknowledged to be the finest column that Cor- 


diameter of eight feet capital, 

ome agi i Our countrymen, having 

an ry through the couh ad its 
they extemporized kite, J 

oy Bae Over cotati. To the kite wad eiteched ¢ string, 
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EARL RUSSELL AT BLAIRGOWRIE. 


Subjoined is the portion of our Foreign Secretary’s recent 
Speech, that deals with the relations and the difficulties between 
Great Britain and the United Siates. 


* * Well, gentlemen, I come now to another question—a 
question interesting to us all—a question to which I beg your 
attention, because I wish to exp) some circumstances 
which I think the character of this country has been maligned 
—Iam of what ‘occurred in what a few years ago 
Se ~ ey Sa ae 
hing ip. prosperi country. e were happy 
to see the peorie, Gerived from the same ancestors as ourselves, 
enjoying institutions, enjoying ‘apparent harmony one 
th another, and with whom we had—at least just before the 
civil war broke out-——hardly a difference. There was a differ- 
ence about @ island called St. Juan, and which we pro- 
posed to refer to the arbitration of the Swiss republic. Such was 
the state of affairs when that in which we certai 
broke out. of the southern 


that thi form an inde t republic. Our course on 
eee pm — sometimes in the 


that subtest has bog at and 
bitterest terms. Blamed sometimes by the federals; some- 


times by the confederates. The: first offence was felt by the 
federals. They state that we had no right to grant—as far as 
we were concerned—to the confederate states the rights of 
belligerents. Well, gentlemen, that question of the rights of 
belligerents is a question of fact, and I put it to you whether, 
with five millions of freemen declaring themselves in their 
states, and collectively an independént state, we could pass it 
over as @ petty rebellion. Our admirals asked whether the 
ships they met ing the confederate flag should be treated 
as pirates or not. If we had treated them as pirates we would 
have been erred ry in that contest. (Cheers) It wes im- 
possible, looking at it as a community of 5,000,000 of people, 
to treat it asa mere petty insurrection (hear, hear), or as not 
having rights which at all times have been given to those who 
by numbers and importance and the extent of territory they 
possessed were entitled to those rights. Well, it was said that 
we Ought not to have done it because it was a community of 
slavebolders. I trust our abhorrence of slavery is not in the 
least abated or diminished. (Cheers) For my own part I 
consider that it is one of the most horrible crimes that yet dis- 
graces humanity. But when we are treating of the relation 
which we bear to the communities of men I doubt whether it 
would be expedient or useful for humanity to introduce that 
new element, declaring that we will have no relations with a 
people permits slavery to exist 
never ado that yet—never adopted it with Spain or Brazil 
—and I do not believe that the cause of humanity would be 
served by adopting it. (Cheers) But then it was said the 
Confederate States were re’ the Union. Perhaps 
we are not so nice as we ought to be on that subject. But I recol- 
lect we rebelled against Charles L., against James IL, and that 
the people ot New England, not content with these, rebelled 
against George IIL. I do not say now whether these were jus- 

fiable or wrong. I do not say whether the rebellion of the 


them. We have 


Southern States is a justifiable insurrection, whether it is a| and Sir W 


great fact ora great crime; but I state the mere fact that a 
rebellion is not in itself a crime of so deep a dye as to cause us 
to renounce our relations with people guilty of rebellion. 
Lae But to look at the orations of tha New land ora- 
tors, IT have been reading lately, if not the whole at least 
the quer part of a long speech by ‘Mr, Sumner in New York, 
and I cannot but wonder that these men—the offspring of 
three, as"we are of two, rebellions—really speaking, like the 
Ozar of Rassia or Louis XIV., of the dreadful crime and guil 
of rebellion. F 
Then, gentlemen, comes another complaint, and it comes 
from the so-called Confederate States. It is said we have, 
con to the declarations of Paris, cont to international 
law, permitted the blockade of 3,000 miles of American coast. 
It is quite true we did so, and the presumable cause of com- 
plaint is quite true, that, although the blockade is kept up by 
a sufficient number of ships, yet these ships were sent into the 
United States navy in a hurry, and were ill-fitted for the pur- 
pose and did not keep up that blockade so completely and 
effectively as was required in an effective blockade. Still, 
looking at the law of nations, it was a blockade we as a 7 iter 
belligerent Power, in former times, should have acknowledged. 
We ourselves had a blockade of upwards of 2,000 miles, and 
it did seem to me that we were bound in justice to the federal 
States of to acknowledge that blockade. But there 
was another reason which weighed with me. Our people were 
suffering severely for the want of that material which was the 
main staff of their industry, and it was a question of self 
interest whether we should not break that blockade. But in 
my opinion the name of England would have been forever in- 
famous if, for the sake of their own interest, they had violated 
the law of nations, and made war in conjunction with these 
States of America against the Federal States. 
Gentlemen, I am. not speaking sentiments 
which are peculiar to. me, who had no interest in the 
question, but such I believe to. be the sentiments of that 
noble-hearted ng ed of who lived and flourished 
by thatindustry, but would not allow a ete on their 
escutcheon in order to the maintenance of that industry. 
Well, gentlemen, we come to new complaints on the part of 
the federals, that we allowed ships to leave the port of Liver- 
hich afterwards commit depredations on their commerce, 


= 


fence, you req 
as be in a court of justice, and it 
‘waa not until the day the vessel left that we had an opinion of 
pe orp hed stop that vessel, and I doubt ifeven then 
we nS court of law whether there would 
have been ce sufficient to condemn her, because, by an 
evasion of the law, the ship was fitted up without arms or 
equipment, and that equipment was conveyed to her in the 
waters of a foreign country, very far from the jurisdiction of 
this . Gentlemen, these questions must be weighed, 
will be weighed, as they have been by the 
e United States of Ameriea, in the balance of 
(Hear, hear.) We know that the Fo Enlistment 
whole law po ney Sap subject, is one of diffi. 

The principle is clear enough. If 

asked to eell muskets, you may.sell them to one party or the 
other , 
you are 


s 


, ‘Tay sell a ship in the same 
manner; but if train drill a regiment with arms in 
their hands, and allow out with arms in 


z 


in | been prepared in this coun 


just to a friendly nation, —— a ey ng 
to 


and so with regard wader, shells or cannon. If| rected 
asked to sell a peyou'm 


to be armed and go at once to make an attack on a 
ligerent you are 


foreign bel- 
to yourjown law, taking part 
which is punished by the 


will lead, as will see, to most 

difficult problems, ag dco tnstence, 1,000 | en here may go 
out as labourers to the in one ship, there may 

1,000 muskets t in ship, and when they arrive 

1,000 labourers, havin ined pa understanding befire, now 

make a formal ent with these § and are armed 


tates, 

with these 1,000 muskets, But if that had been done in the 

territory of this country it would have been an offence. 
There are other matiers with regard to ships that havelately 
, because these ships are not like 
ships that receive the usual equipment. They are not like 
vessels you sent out in former times of war, but are in them- 
selves without any further armament formed for.acts of offence 

and war. They are steam rams,which might be used for 
of war without touching the shores of the Confed ports, 
Well, gentlemen, to permit ships of this kind kno ly to de- 
from this country, not. to enter into a confederate port, 
not to enter the port of a belligerent would, i see, expose 
our good faith to great sus: n, and I certain that if 
during our war with France the Americans had sent out line- 
of-battle ships to break our blockade at Brest, whatever rea- 
sons they might have urged in support we would have consi- 
dered it a violation of neutrality. Such is the spirit in which 
I am prepared to act. Everything that the law of nations re- 
quires, pie Seg | that our law requires, everything that the 
present Fo: nlistment act requires, I am prepared to do, 
even if it should be proved to be ni: for the preserva- 
tion of our neutrality that the sanction of Parliament should 
be asked to further measures that her majesty’s ministers may 
a va ” > eo to a oa we are AL guannion todo ie 
g é duties of neutrality require, e ig that 

fe Gast we should 
do to others as we should w done unto ourselves. 
(Applause.) But this we will not do, we will not adopt any 
measure that we think to be wrong; we will not yield ajot of 


British law or British rights in consequence of the menaces of | th 


a foreign Power. 
And now, referring again to the complaints that have been 
made, it is singular to observe how jaundiced the minds of 
those who speak in the New England States are upon this 
subject. There were some persons in the House of Lords who 
thought fit to complain upon an apparent grievance and not 
one apparent cause, but many apparent causes of grievances of 
sbips of ours that had been seized in some cases passing from 
neutral ports, in other cases on the high seas, but apparently 
on legitimate voyages, and it was u that we ought not to 
submit to have our vessels thus seized and our vessels thus in- 
terrupted. I had to deal with that case, and my answer was 
that, according to the Jaw of nations, if a ship had an os- 
tensible vo to a destination which was not her real desti- 
nation ; if she was bound, in fact, to the enemy’s port with mu- 
nitions of war, that belligerent had a right to stop that vessel 
on the high seas, and I said that the law had been laid down 
by Lord Stowell and other great authorities, but it had 
been laid down by those great En authorities in time of 
war, and that now we were neu I did not think we should 
depart from the law we had laid down as belligerents. I said 
that although in America there were some of the local courts 
which did not know the authority of such men as Lord Stowell 
ir William Grant, there was a court of appeal—the Su- 
preme Court of the United , which contained and had 
contained for many years men as learned and as high a repu- 
tation for law, and as unsullied a reputation for integrity as 
any that had sat in our English courts of justice, and that we 
it to walt patienuy for decision of these tribunals. 
Now, what was my surprise and what will be your surprise to 
find that Mr. Sumner has his mind so prejudiced as to bring 
against me the charge that I have attempted to diminish the 
reputation of the American courts, and show “ae 
cgrinss the Federal States by the declaration I thus 
made. 
I will not detain you further on this subject, but one remark 
I must make—one remark on the general tendency of these 
speeches and of these writings in America. The governnient 
of America discusses these matters very fairly with the En- 
glish government. Sometimes we think they are quite in the 
wrong. We discuss them fairly. With d to the Secre- 
tary of State, I see no complaint to make. I think he weighs 
the disadvantages and difficulties of our situation in a fair and 
equal balance. But there are others, and that ¢ of Mr. 
Sumner’s is one of them, being an epitome of almost all that 
has been contained in the press of America on the subject— 
there are others by whom our conduct is very different) 
judged. I ~~ with regard to all these matters they are difficult 
questions. We may have reason to complain in some instances, 
and the federal republic of America may have reason to cora- 
plain in others. But let us recollect, that we are, as I have 
said, descended from the same ancestors, that in the courts of 
justice in America the common law of England is constantly 
studied, the decision of whose judges are constantly referred 
to as decisions ever respected. (Applause.) That our Shak- 
speare and Milton are to them the classic they are to us; 
that we have the same inheritance of freedom—that many of 
our institutions, as you see by reading that excellent book 
of Tocqueville’s, as he shows many of our institutions are iden- 
tical—that the same spirit of liberty animates us both—that 
though we, after our revolutions, constitutional monar- 
chy as the best form Senemronset yet this quemis hav- 
ing the same spirit of law—having the same spirit of liberty— 
having the same spirit of freedom—we ought, when thesé un- 
happy days are over, to embrace one as friends; that 
we in the old world and they in the new ought to be the lights 
to promote the civilization of mankind. (Loud applause.) 
Now, gentlemen, with this feeling, I own, I almost lose my 
patience when I see men in what is called an oration heaping 
up misrepresentation misrepresen' a tending to 
the bloody end of war between these two nations; I cannov 
but say, are they not satisfied with the blood that been shed 
in the field in the last two years, with that field of Myebarg, 
where ten thousand corpses of men, m in the prime o 
hood, lay stretched on the ground who been vi; 
they not sati 
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Tey Neb i toge 


bell 
other So with regard to ships, if you 
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friendship. (Applauise.) I say at all events I shall have a 
consciousness T have done my best to preserve peace be- 
tween the mighty nations. Gentlemen, this is a great subject. 
It affects the people of our of the world and of America. 
It affects the future state of civilization. It affects the well- 
being of the black race, whom it was the crime of our ances- 
tors to introduce into America, and who, if these matters are 
well managed, as I believe will be, are. fitted to become 
peaceable and intelligent mem of a free country, on behalf 
of whose welfare we have been ready to make great efforts, to 
sacrifice mueh—(loud cheers)—but we will not sacrifice any 
of those views of ours to mere pretence, (Applause.) We have 
as strong a feeling for ihe gs of mankind as any people can 
have, but we must main our own tion, and my belief 
is that the le of what were the United States, whether 
they are Federals or Confederates, will finally do us jus- 
tice, and that they will observe, as indeed they cannot hel, 

observing, that in this free country, where there is so muc 

discussion and so much difference of opinion, there are parties 
very considerable in number who sympathize with the Con- 
federates, and there are other |: masses, I believe superior 
in numbers, who sympathize with the Federals, but whether 
sympathizing with the one or the other we have all impressed 


in our hearts the sentiments of justice, and that we wil) do to 
others the justice we expect for oursely heers) dl 
hope I interpret the feelings of your minds when I say that 


justice ought to prevail. (Loud applause.) 
—_ »__. 


INDIA RUBBER HEARTS. 


* # But for the next little episode (at the interview be- 
tween the Lord Mayor of Dublin and Admiral Dacres, com- 
manding the Channel Fleet) one might suppose the gallant 
sailor to have a turn for sly satire, which there is no other 
reason to suppose he The Lord Mayor addressed 
him time in the capacity of chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, who have been getting up the banquet and 
ball to the fleet. He invited the Admiral and his officers to 

ese entertainments. He wound up thus:—* The more you 
bring with you the better satisfied shall we be. We have 
made ie yg have India-rubber walls through all the 
rooms,” Now to this remark the quick-witted Admiral re- 
plied in these memorable were: “ You have very large India- 
rubber hearts.” Of course it was intended to be frankly and 
heartily complimentary ; but any sardonic observer must have 
felt that the remark conveyed, as addressed to Irishmen, a 
home-thrust as sharp as it was unintentional. 

Yes, Admiral Dacres, you are quite right, and never spoke a 
truer word. You don’t mean what we mean; but it is true 
in our sense as well as yours that the Irish have very large 
India-rubber hearts. They have hearts that open and con- 
tract. But they open and cont: with the greatest regula- 
rit: influences. Thaw does not more certaitly 
follow stnshine than does the wide expansion of these India- 
rubber hearts at the sight of what is great and powerful and 
royal. Saxon majesty is to them a very unclean thing, but 
they forget that directly they touch, taste, or handle it, away 
goes prejudices, away oaths of vengeance on their en- 
slayers; the large India-rubber hearts of the Irish expand 
freely under Court warmth and radiance, and they sink to 
their knees, and rub their faces in the dust, before the dire Jug- 
gernath they have been cursing; and that not in terror, but in 
absolute enjoyment and a loyalty while it lasts such as no 
English crowd could hope to vie with. To some these remarks 
may appear extravagant. We can only remind such persons, 
on the one hand, that when Telbin’s lovely Killarney scenes 
were exhibited in Dublin there were hisses at the scene in 
which her Majesty and her lamented husband were repre- 
sented ; and, on the other, of the certainty that any member of 
the Royal family who visited Ireland would receive tributes of 
admiration and hospitality as lavish and as popular as those 
which are being showered on the Channel Fleet. 

What then is the moral of this state of things? Not thatthe 
Irish are worse or better than other nations, but simply that it 
is @ very easy thing to govern mankind. Take away such real 

ces as any Government of the slightest wisdom will 
prom: remove, and any amount of disaffection for mere dis- 
affection’s or fanaticism’s sake may be gof rid of by simply 
letting the members of the Royal Family show themselves 
amongst the people and indulging the universal love of royal 
pageants with plenty of spectacular eojoyment. The Irish 
have large India-rubber hearts; and it is very important for 
Ireland's and England’s freedom-from botheration and 
reproach that those hearts should be kept distended as they 
never fail to be when anything royal or grand is shining upon 
them. Let the Queen live occasionally in Ireland as she does 
at Balmoral, and Young Irelandism will die the death of the 
unrighteous, and will pass away slightly regarded into the 
contemptible limbo of ineffectual seditions. Let the Prince 
and Princess of Wales spend a month or two in ‘Tip 
and the “ Three-year Olds” and “ Four-year Olds” will never 
fall out again. It is our own fault if we let these India-rubber 
hearts get hard, contracted, and unmanageable in the compa- 
ratively cold shade, even of a Vice-Regent who is personally 
popular enough to make the Derry boys love a Whig, when 
we have always ready for dispersion, if need be, over the 
whole three kingdoms, the Royal Family at whose presence 
ney never fail to soften and expand. Thé world is governed, 
as Oxenstiern said, with very little wisdom, or rebellions and 
revolts would be forestalled and rendered impossible by inno- 
cently playing Spee the convenient weaknesses of the go- 
verned. “Croppies lie down” and the “Shan van voght” 
would never be heard again in Irelan¢, and “God save the 
mone and “ Rule Britannia” w®8uld soon become its’ na- 
onal airs, if our'Royal Family would not make themselves 
scarce in that hitherto disaffected but really very easily go- 
verned country.— Liverpool Courier, Sept. 29. 





ATLANTIC AND MISSISSIPPI CANAL SCHEME. 
If importunity can move the Federal Government to em- 
bark in the construction of a military canal connecting the 
lakes with the Hudson River, and another connecting the 
Mississippi with Lake Michigan, the promoters of the project 
must eventually succeed. — resolved not to take a re- 
fusal for a final answer; and each rebuff they return to 
the with inereased energy and in more imposing num- 
‘The last demonstration made in favour of these works 
being undertaken by the Federal Government was the Con- 
ven held at Chicago last June. Some ides of its preten- 
sions may be obtained from the fact that, among those who 
signed the call in obedience to which it met, were one mem- 
of the General Government—the Attorney Genéral— 


eighty-four members of the House of Representatives, and 
the vention 


twenty Senators. Of course Con had no strictly 
representative ‘character; though it is said to have numbered 


many representative men, some entitled to speak in the 
interes® of agriculture and ~ 4 and to. propound 





commerce, 
schemes of national defence. One thing, however, is certain 
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run—sent delegates to Canada to urge the construction. of the wie pete! 

Ottawa Canal, While Illinois is this course, the Exe- ourth Madison Avenues. 
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A “Prous Use” Frusrratep.—The civil tribunal of the 
Seine has just given judgment in an action brought by the 
Countess de Rosselmini Guatandi and Baron de as 
representatives of the late Princess de Bethune, against the 
temporal administration of fe church of St. Thomas d’Aquin, 
to fecover a sum of 120,000fr. advanced to the administration 

their relative, under the follewing circumstances :—Some 
me since the city of Paris offered to purchase a house worth 
250,000fr. for the residence of the curé, on condition that one 
half of the amount should be paid by the tem adminis- 
tration of the church in the course of 10 offer was 
accepted, and the Princess de Bethune, to enable the adminis- 
tration to fulfil the conditions, made a donation to the church 
of 120,000fr., of which she was to receive the interest as long 
as she lived. On the decease of the princess, her heirs de- 
manded the return of the donation, on the gronnd that the 
administration could not legally accept it without first obtain- 
ing the authorisation of the governmentg which had never 
been demanded. After hearing counsel for both parties, the 
tribunal declared the donation null and void, owing to the 
absence of the authorjsation required by law, and condemned 
the administration of/the cburch to refund the amount with 
interest from the time that notice of action was given. 








Tae Two Cuannuxcs—A correspondent of the Times 
writes :—“ The Rev. W. H. i « of Washington, deli- 
vered a lecture at Liverpool, last week, in which he said that 
“he believed, as he believed in Divine Providence, that when 
He opened the new world to the inward flowing energies of 
Europe, He foresaw that it should be one people only ; and it 
was a crime against God’s providence to attempt to divide 
what He had united, what He, with the very principle of life, 
had made one,’ Contrast these sentiments with the following 


oF are required to deal. 
he military feature of the canals is first dealt with | steamers has been broken by at untoward accident, The 
at present, England isin a much better ion than the States 
coast, was prudently put about for St. John’s, N. 
ward to support. The Rideau canal was constructed aye | 
Government; but 
mounting the high diplomatic horse, when assured that dan- 
®How utterly useless it is for any purpose con- 
These, too, are of the class that h the praises 
and Welland canals are also pointed to in this connection ; —_ 
other, were originated with a military object. Such, how-}him no trouble in the interim—We have yet to learn 
for the object for which they were constructed, it is a matter 
from the Treaty of 1815. This may be a more serious mat- 
eral Commiasioners of Public Works in the Province, with no 
view to the Mexican delegation, and has accepted the throne, 
Woronto Leader, Oct. 13. 
ported by telegraph, is obscure. The reply may mean an ac- 
ere long into an Emperor. 
addressed to an unimportant audience in the heart of the Scot- 
in the way of comment, to whgt the telegraphic summary 
—a remark touching Russia and Poland. After explaining 
d that, Russia had not fulfilled the condition of the 
been made over and over again by members of the British 
iapeeenve warning against eutended samp pet forth by 
anot merican clergyman, v. Dr. an 
ented a ae caworty, Peor England at least will raise no question as to their right to it. 
s restless people, prone to en , t is but right to notice that the orator omitted all allusion to the 
forgotten, 
ty and fruitfulness over a narrower field. * * Already sion generally prevails that our Foreign Office did not come 


‘rbat the West Will net do, to the secpunt of that oeracal 

what est will not do, to account o! over- 

which sometimes makes men overlook the facts with which The cab ketet Tidiogs a eeenaea line of Li 1 

by the committee, a summary of whose report we ered Africa, brin the mails of the 8rd ashore 

reprinted from a New York paper. The command of the lakes oceania night, and et oa 

in case of war, is the object sought for ; and itis assumed that, able d duri ~ bp  Rreenecepete rn renal thal 

to obtain that maritime supremacy. The Rideau canal, con-| inhospitahje 

structed for military purposes, is pointed to in proof. The fact) F., which she reached in safety, next day.- She was not 

however by no means sustains the statement it is brought for- freighted with much news. 

for mili purposes, by the Imperial Comments the course of Prince Gortschakoff—in 

‘was so long ng, and the modes of warfare have so 

in the interim, that this canal is now all but useless for mili-| ger of a fall was over—had almost ceased. The pettiness of 

P' 

pon with the command of the lakes will be seen, in a mo- | “8¢ triumph, snch ‘as it was, is so apparent, that only blind 

ment, from the fact that the smallest gunboat could not be|idolaters of Russia can see in it anything praiseworthy. 

passed into lake Ontario through this canal. The St. Lawrence 

ond & 'o comet tas the dienensions of the locks are al ns Se pongo Hm ies a ae the t tho Dist o 

wants of commerce ; ex; ’ prom Finlanders 

Yalgae Will drow the inferohde thar thest as wellasthe|manner of reforms, three years hence—if they give 

ever, is by no means the case. These canals were built at the how St. Petersburg relishes Lord Russell’s plain announce- 

expense of the Canadian Government, and for no other than 

urely commercial pu So far from their being too ment—caught up with approval in Paris—that the Russian 

Rr the Bich t right of tenure in Poland has lapsed, so far as it is derived 

yA ae My a large omy ep ings bcemges in 

shipping have, for years past, using their influence to 

one of them-—the Welland—stil further enlarged ; and or. o see ao , <0 meen enrersad chackle, when he found 

thought of war or defence in their heads, have u the en-| The Archdake Maximilian has ted the expected inter- 

largement of the St. Lawrence @anals that they "eaighs the ae 

better be able to accommodate the trade of the country.— on these two conditions: the choice of the Notabilities must 
be approved by the popular voice ; he must have a guarantee 
of the independence of the country. This last phrase, re- 
ceptance, with reservation for form’s sake alone; or it may 
tmhean a refusal not ungraciously couched. We wait for more 
explicit detail; but we look to see the Archduke transformed 

Earl Russell at Blair Gowrie. 

A full report of our Foreign Secretary’s important speech, 
tish Highlands, having come to hand since our last issue, we 
make room for that portion of it which treats of our relations 
with the United States, though there is not much to be added, 
drew from us, last week. 

But we did not note, as indeed we did not know, that there 
fell from bis Lordship’s lips so plain—nay, almost so offensive 
that neither the obligations or honour or interests of England 
—and this is covering pretty wide that she 
should go to war on behalf of the revolutionists, Lord Russell 
Treaty of Vienna by which she obtained the kingdom of 
Poland, “and that, without the conditions of the tenure, the 
title itself can hardly be upheld.” The former declaration has 
Cabinet, no less in despatches than in Parliamentary speeches. 
The latter is new and grave. It is, as we interpret .it, tanta- 
mount to saying that, if the Poles achieve their independence, 

to the annexation of Texas, Dr. Channing wrote to Mr. Clay :| Heretofore the effort has apparently been limited, to com- 
‘ Did tifis country know itself, or were it to profit by | pelling Russia to deal more justly with her subjects. 
self-knowledge, it would feel the necessity Before we pass on to matters of more immediate interest, it 
diate curb on its passions for extended 
ordinary laws of progress, less anxious to and | difficulty with Brazil, and to the far more entangled question 
perfect than to extend our institutions, more ambitious of|of Denmark and her German opponents. The former was 
spreading ourselves over a wide space than of diffusing beau- perhaps not unnaturally inasmuch as the impres- 
en- 

ed by our tness, we cannot advance without immi- 
nent peril 10 onF institutions, union, prosperity, virtue, and |out of it with éclat. As to the latter, it is be 
peace.”” . 


Cur Suort—Vewy Prorexty.—At the dejeuner given by 
the Crown Prince and Princess at Potsdam to the members of 
the Statistical Congress, which bas just met at Berlin, one og 





the popular feeling is in favour of the Danes, strengthened with. 
out doubt by the late alliance. Our opposition 


the English guests, says a Berlin letter, near! instances of fo’ ess. 
spoiling the whole affair. Animated, bo doubt, by the moat| Press makes prem caipedin hebrew vk nme a 
excellent intentions, but completely wanting as well in > 
taste as in a knowledge of ¢he i pales position the | it is curious to observe that Lord Russell, at the opening as it 
Prince, he wanted to propose his health. He had sufficient 


judgment to ask, with glass in hand, H. R. H.’s permission: 
and Wi 


as told that of course the Englishman might drink his 
health : but “no speechifying no speeches” very earnestly astrong point. He forgot to justify the moment chosen for 
added H.R. H. The statistician evidently wanted to make a| proclaiming the belligerent rights’ of the South, while he put 
and, baulked of that, could only turn round to his| in plain terms the cogent reasons why such concession was 


8 ’ 
friends and say to them, “ The Prince says we may drink his . 
health, but mast make mo nolse:” and drink it they did in so- | SF 0 cgurse. His Lordship forgot to urge that it was Mr 





scope, for writing music as 


, and is Ly 
wer 
pay no 


might have answered their own query, for they knew it to be 
They knew very well that out of an inland and in- 





ternal strife in central Europe there could grow no chance of 
collision between maritime powers. If Russia had conferred 
upon Poland what Shakspe~re gave Bohemia—namely, a sea- 
port, and if she had announced in formal terms the blockade 
of that port, it might have been expected that England would 
consider the propriety of establishing certain new relations 
with the insurgents. The cuckoo clamourers pretend to be- 
lieve also that this boon, as they call it, was awarded by way 
of showing sympathy. They know as well as we do that it 
was a process necessarily adopted, lest worse evils should en- 
sue without it, than any which it has brought about. 

Mr. Sumner’s untimely and extravagant attack on England 
had already been forgotten here, when mails and telegrams 
brought back its echo across the Atlantic. Lord Russell, in 
his ironical treatment of the one-sided Senator, is particular- 
ly happy ; and it deserves mention that it is not by supporters 
of our Government alone that Mr. Sumner is deservedly re- 
buked. That thick-and‘thin vindicator and eulogist of the 
North, the Daily News, refuses to follow the lead of its corres- 
pondent in this city, who terms Mr, Sumner’s unfair and vio- 
lent diatribe “a calm and careful statement of what the edu- 
cated classes in America think of the treatment which this 
country has experienced from England and France during 
the past two years.” Very calm and very careful, truly! But 
the editor of the News chooses for once to judge for himself, 
and administers to Mr. Sumner a rebuke that, coming from 
such a quarter, ought to be infinitely stinging. It is not cer- 
tain, however, that it will be so felt. There are speakers and 
writers so possessed by thé mania for abuse, that they inter- 
pret every thing after their own inflamed imaginations, Thus 
the Hoening Post of Tuesday last, in an article on this very 
speech, which it calls “Earl Russell's Defence ‘of Himself,” 
takes certain most amusing liberties with records of the past. 
It makes the War of 1812 a myth, declaring that the recent 
course of England has been adopted, “ though for seventy years 
the Government of the U. 8. had maintained the closest ties of 
amity with that of Great Britain!” We have, then, been un- 
der a delusion. Bladensburg and Lundy’s Lane never existed. 
There never have been Boundary excitements, or Fishery, or 
Texas, or Central American troubles. No Irish rebels have 
ever been feasted and féted here. Enmity to England never was 
a political watchword. Nosympathy with the enemies of Great 
Britain was felt or expressed here, during our conflict with Rus- 
sia. The Post clears away all such misconceptions. Consistently 
therefore it proves that Mr. Mason must have beer. in error, 
when he withdrew from London three weeks since, asserting 
that he had been allowed only one stolen interview with our 
Foreign Secretary, at the latter’s private residence. The Post 
sets this matter straight. It reminds us all how “ the British 
Ministry rushed forward to hail them” (the Confederates) ; and 
asks, in another paragraph, “ what necessity existed for run- 
ning to meet them half-way, with complacent smiles and se- 
cret graspings of the hand?’ What, indeed? 

We beg pardon for thia digression ; but it may serve to 
answer other intemperate and consequently inconsistent 
writers, besides those of the Post. Not much more remaizis to 
be said; but the pith lies within these outworks, We did not 
wait for Earl Russell to tell us—d-propos to the old story of 
the Clyde and Mersey steamers for the Confederates—that 
there is all the difference in the world between vessels that 
may be converted into ships-of-war, and those that are armed 
with the offensive and warlike “ram.” While the former were 
alone in quéstion, the letter of the law, properly applied, was 
deemed sufficient to save our obligations of neutrality, without 
undue interference with legalized trade. Lord Russell says 
that to allow the sailing of the latter class would be so mani- 
fest a violation of our duties, that application will be made to 
Parliament to change the law on the subject, if the law be not 
as it stands sufficient for his purpose—which is to prevent the 
transfer of ships “armed and equipped” to either belligerent. 

We believe we have now noticed all the leading points that 
were left untouched, last week; and we commend the text 
itself to all our readers, British or American. It will beara 
second or third perusal. 





The Civil War. 

Contrary to expectation, active movements have recom- 
menced in Northern Virginia, and these owing to Genefal 
Meade’s withdrawal of his Army of the Potomac from the 
Rappahannock to Manassas Plains, and to the corresponding 
advance of General Lee and his Southerners. Having been led 
to believe that the Confederate farce had beem considerably 
weakened by drafts detached to aid General Bragg in his pro- 
longed contest with General Rosecrans, this falling back on 
the part of the Union troops has caused no slight uneasiness 
in the public mind. Nor has the movement been effected 
without heavy skirmishing and much bloodshed, as one and 
the other adversary has skilfully manquvred to gain position, 
or to crush a weak force with a strong one. Early ‘in the 
week, the Southern cavalry were said to have gained some 
advantages; but these at later date were compensated by a 
severe repulse inflicted upon the Confederate infantry. In 
the last affair the South is said to have lost a battery of artil- 
lery and several hundred prisoners ; but we refrain’ as usual 
from giving the untrustworthy particulars. The broad fact 
remains; in this third year of the war, the army sent to cap- 
ture Richmond is camped within thirty miles of Washington ! 

From Chattanooga and the region of Eastern Tennessee 
come no tidings of heavy engagements ; though thereabouts, 
as in Missouri and Kansas, the horrors of war are still enacted 
with results so often announced in Northern prints as con- 
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At Charleston, the siege still languishes. The chief episode 
late date has been a daring attempt, made on the night of 
6th inst., to blow up the U. 8. metal-plated ship Jronsides 
a torpedo. The machine was exploded close alongside ; 
put did not inflict any serious damage. Of the four 
tesolute individdals, who towed the torpedu down from 
{he city, in a very small steamer, two were lost—sup- 
posed to be blown up in her—and two were captured. 
With the knowledge that these dangerous obstructions 
line the passage upwards to the city, it is not surprising 
that Admiral Dahlgren makes no effort to force his way. 

Mr. Fullarton, Acting British Consul at Savannah, has got 
into trouble with Governor Brown, of Georgia, in regard to 
the rights of Englishmen to exemption from local draft under 
the Conscription Law. The correspondence waxed warm ; 
but it does not appear, so far, whether Mr. Fullarton succeeded 
in obtaining his chents’ relief. 

On Tuesday, various State elections were held in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In both, the Union or Administration party were 
victorious by large majorities. This is thought to portend a 
long continuance of the war. One of our neighbours declares 
that the triumphs are of more moment than any of the mili- 
tary victories achieved! We are thankful that it is not our 
business te explain this strange assertion. “The great contest 
is painful enough to lookers-on. We shrink from dabbling in 
the clash of politicians. 


The British Admiral Sails for Halifax. 

After a fortnight’s stay in this port, Vice-Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Milne took his departure for Halifax on Wednesday last, 
in his flag-ship the Nile, 78, accompanied by the Nimble, 5— 
the Jmmortalité, 35, going out at the same time, but shaping 
her course for Bermuda. 

It has been a source of some little pride and much gratifica- 
tion to our countrymen here resident, to see these ships at an- 
chor in the Hudson; for, if the Nile be a somewhat old- 
fashioned specimen ofthe two-decker and remarkable only for 
the high order in which she is kept, the Jmmortalité is in all 
respects the very perfection of her class, as noble and sightly 
a frigate as ever swam. It would indeed be difficult to improve 
upon her, were it not ordained for the future that Jack is to 
manquvre and fight, cooped-up in an iron safe. The jauaty 
lithe Nimdle looks as though she well merited her name. 

But we do not allude to this subject for the purpose of 
pointing out what is obvious to any the least experienced eye, 
even viewed from a distance, and still more to those who have 
rod the decks of the several vessels. Our object is to pay a 
ttle debt of gratitude to the first Admiral of the British Navy, 
who, since the days when the United States were parts of a 
Colonial Empire, has come hither on friendly errand and cast 
wchor within these waters. For it required no slight t 
of moral courage on the part of Admiral Milne, thus to come 
mninyited and possibly unwelcomed into a country which, he 
vas well aware, was deeply prejudiced against his own. Con- 
idols however that he nad done his best w soften unhappy 
gperities, and 80 to exercise his official authority 
s to prevent collision among hot-heads afloat, the 
idmiral could see no sufficient reason why he should 
ass and repass the chief sea-port “of this Republic 
nd yet hold himself systematically aloof from it. He had 
xchanged international courtesies with American naval offi- 
ers in all quarters of the globe—why should the harbour of 
ew York be barred to him? ‘Thus prompted by curiosity, 
ind thus arguing in the simple spirit that befits the sailor- 
nind, Sir Alexander wrote home to the Admiralty for per- 
mission to carry out his plan. To what extent that mouldy 
establishment was perturbed by so unusual a demand, we have 
no information; at least it had the good sense and the good 

to accede to the request. The result of the Admiral’s 
visit shows that this was wise; for it is no flattery to say that 
he has left behind him a most favourable impression, due to 
that mixture of kindliness, simplicity @traightforwardness, and 
pompeoms bearing, which immediately wins its way to all 
men’s liking. During his two orthree days’ stay at Washing- 
ton, the Admiral was the object of very marked attention on 
the part of the President and the various Members of his Cabi- 
net; and we hear from many American sources that the little 
intercourse, official and social, which then and there took 
place, gave occasion for the most agreeable memories. So has 
it been here also. The Admiral and the officers of his escort, 
in the more or less of civilities which they have received, have 
‘won the good-will of all with whom they have come into 
contact. 

And now that the ice is broken, we trust that, hereafter and 
in happier times, the British Admiral commanding on the ad- 
jacent station may make frequent visits to this port. But be 
that as it may, we beg leave in conclusion to remind our 
American, no less than our British, readers, that we are all 
\ndebted to Sir Alexander Milne for something more than the 

vonfidence he showed in coming hither, and his pleasant de- 
reanour while among us. Let it be borne in mind that during 
these past two years, and amid the multitudinous perplexities 
of blockade-running, and searching neutral ships, and naval 
etiquette, the preservation of peace between two proud and 
sensitive peoples has been mainly owing to the discretion, 
tact, forbearance, and firmness of the Admiral. What Lord 
Lyons has been at Washington, he has been at Bermuda and 
Nassau. In the rush of events, this great claim to respect may 
be overlooked. We are glad of an opportunity to put it on 
record. — 
The Russian Visitors: 

The Russian squadron remains in port; in fact another 

ship, mounting 5 guns, arrived here from Kiel on Saturday, 











and joined her consorts. The Admiral and his officers are still 
in the receipt of many hospitalities, public and private; and 
many more are marked down in the festive calendar. The 
hosts are proud and pleased at the display they are enabled to 
make in this luxurious eity: The guests are dined, wined, 
and flattered to their hearts’ content. The bystander, never- 
theless, cannot but see the double skeleton at every feast. It 
is totally impossible that American men, whose children are 
taught to make reverent pilgrimages to Kosciusko’s monument 
at West Point, can at heart admire the executioners of Kédsci- 
usko’s countrymen. It is no less impossible for Russians, 
truly attached to their autocratic government, to sympathize 
with universal suffrage, trial by Jury, the elective Chief Magis- 
tracy, and so forth. The hollowness therefore of the compli- 
ments, that are interchanged, is apparent. .It does not mar 
the splendour of the entertainments ; but it gives them a fic- 
titious air of cordiality. 

The prettiest féte yet offered to these visitors took place on 
Wednesday evening, at the New York Club. We only men- 
tion it, as it affords opportunity to commend the wise deci- 
sion of the Managers, that the officers of other foreign ships- 
of-war lying in port should ngt be invited. The purpose was 
to do honour to the Russians, and to them exclusively. It 
would have been absurd to risk throwing a chill over social en- 
joyment, by attempting to mingle elements that chanced to be 
discordant, In private life there is too much of the odious ty- 
ranny of custom, that brings together inharmonious acquaint- 
ances lest this one or that one should be offended at being left 
out ; and it is for this reason that what is called “ society” isso 
often barren of real attraction. As to British officers of both 
services, who have been here at intervals since the civil war 
began, we can testify to many and constant courtesies that 
have been extended to them, and to many pleasant and grate- 
ful recollections on their part. But they are not quite such 
simpletons as to expect, under existing circumstances and 
from a national point of view, that they can run a tilt of so- 
cial popularity with the heroes of the hour. 





A Revolution in Screw-Propellers. 

In the preseut instance we do not use the term “revolu- 
tion” metaphorically, but literally; we would say a “ turning- 
round.” Ifthe account of a new invention, published among 
our naval items, be not incorrect oryovercharged, a very sim- 
ple mode has been discovered, by wNitH screw-propelled ships 
can be made to revolve upon their centres; and this without 
screws under the quarter, a steering apparatus forward, or any 
other of those ingenious appliances by which engineers have 
endeavoured to obviate the need of a long sweep when the 
course of a long ship is to be reversed. In few words, the 
screw itself is forced to play the part of rudder! 

Itis not for us to pronounce judgment upon the prediction 
of the fervid narrator, whom we quote—namely that revoly- 
ing ships will now be substituted for revolving turrets, The 
Ericcssons and the Cowper Coleses may dispute over it, if they 
Plewse; we only call attention to the project, and to the fact 
that it originates in the Thames. 


Prorogation of the Canadian Parliament. 

On Thursday night of last week, the tribulation of the 
Ministry at Quebec came to an end—for a time. Mr. Galt’s 
motion on finances, which was tantamount to one of non- 
confidence, was lost by another narrow vote of 64to 61. On 
Wednesday of this week, the business of the session was 
closed. On Thursday, the Governor prorogued the Parlia- 
ment. We have not yet received his Excellency’s speech. 

A borrowed article elsewhere, on the American plan for in- 
creased communication with the Lakes, is recommended to 
the reader’s notice. 





_—— 


Music. 

Managers are well used to varying fortunes, and of these Mr. 
Maretzek has certainly had his share. “ Rigoletto” went bril- 
liantly on Friday of last week; and the reappearance of Miss Kel- 
logg as Gilda, in excellent voice, was hailed with delight by a 
crowded house.—On Saturday, too, there was a crowd, thongh not 
a fashionable one, to see Medori’s Nowna ; and grand and impres- 
sive was it. Yet herein, and in a quarter where it could least be 
expected, came a break-down. The Druid priestess was superb, 
but Mazzoleni, the faithless Roman lover, came to grief—over- 
whelmed perhaps by her reproaches, In short, the voice of the 

ientious and heretofore robust Tenor fairly gave way, early 
in the evening; and as no one could be found at the moment to 
serve asa substitute, the unhappy Fbilio walked through the re- 
maining acts. This cut us off from the announced “ Ernani” on 
Monday, when “ Norma” was given again, with the aid of Signor 
Tamaro. On Wednesday, however, we are glad to say that Maz- 
zoleni and Bellini had both recovered, and that “Ione,” as given 





last season, was sung with brilliant éclat before a house both full | Characters that 


and fashionable, There was only one drawback. The mantle of 
indisposition had fallen upon the worthy Manager himself, whose 
place was very efficiently filled by Signor Nuno. So the week has 
been a disturbed one. Let us hope that the colds and coughs have 
run their course, 

A young débutante, Mademoiselle Stella Bonheur, a pupil of 
Mr. James G. Maeder, comes before the public this evening at 
Irving Hall, asa concert singer. She is said by her friends to pos- 
sess a voice of extraordinary compass and quality. We shall be 
most happy to report her success. 





Drama. 

The Olympic Theatre, thus far, is a disappointment. Aside 
from the beauty and cleanliness of the house, there is very little 
sbout it worthy of commendation. The theatrical company is not 
Strong, the plays presented are trashy and stale, the acting and the 
seencry are only tolerable. As a natural consequence the attend- 


ance has rapidly fallen off sitice the opening night. This is not 
the consummation that was 80 devoutly hoped and expected from 
the enterprize of Mr. Duff and the taste and spirit of Mrs. Wood. 
Nor, indeed, was this the result contemplated by owner and 
manager. Their intention was excellent, and their part of the 
work was admirably performed. They took the theatre, after it 
had been very nearly ruined by the wretched and vulgar manage- 
ment of Miss Laura Keene, and they determined to make it a very 
Palace of Mirth. They spared neither time, nor money, nor taste, 
nor assiduous care ; and thus the shabby old interior was made to 
blossom like the rose. As “ Laura Keene’s Theatre,” it had grown 
to be a nuisance : as “the Olympic Theatre,” it became the neat- 
est and most brilliant house of entertainment inthe city. The re- 
pr esentatives of the Press were called to view it, and were there- 
after unanimous in praise of its beauty. It was given out that the 
company would be superior, and that sparkling plays, produced 
in a sparkling style, would contrast pleasantly with the higher 
phases of comedy, at Wallack’s, and would enable us to purge off 
the gloom induced by overmuch association with the tragic Muse, 
at Niblo’s and the Winter Garden. Mr. Charles Walcot—an old 
and experienced actor—was appointed to direct the enterprize. 
Under such pices, and 1 d by popular enthusiasm, the 
house was opened, on the Sth inst. The plays presented were 
“ Brother and Sister,”’ and “ Married Daughters.” As th ere 
dead many years ago, it is not surprising that they seemed to be 
resolutely defunct on this occasion. The audience, indeed, tole- 
rated them—notwithstanding that they were tamely acted, and in 
themselves are often stained with vulgarity. This forbearance 
made the opening night a success. It was, however, sufficiently 
evident that public expectation had been disappointed. This too 
was the subsequent verdict of the Press. A wise director would 
have appreciated such a hint, ana acted upon it. In this instance 
the lesson seems to have been entirely thrown away. The same 
stale and vulgar pieces have been almost constantly adhered to 
ever since—the entertainment having been varied only by a couple 
of farces, ‘The Two Bonnycastles” and ‘To Oblige Benson.” 
Hence the result mentioned above—a result which is but the pre- 
lude to entire failure, unless the present order of things be alto- 
gether reformed. 

Iam sorry to make this report concerning an enterprise so hap- 
pily conceived, and in the genuine success of which all lovers 
of the drama are naturally so much interested. But praise in 
such a case would be rank injustice to all concerned. There is no 
earthly reason why the Olympic should not be made one ot the 
best theatres in the land. It has still everything in its favour, and 
may easily achieve a splendid triumph, if the management will 
but exercise ordinary discretion in conducting its affairs. Ifit be 
asked in what particulars reform is necessary, the answer is ready 
and direct. In the scenery, in the company, and in the quality of 
plays produced. The scenery now used is only meritorious in 
the fact that it is new. The company, though it includes several 
talented players, is spoiled b e association with a number of 
“sticks,” male and female, who only serve to illustrate what act- 
ing is not. The plays are threadbare and often vulgar. There is 
one scene in “ Brother and Sister’—played by Mrs. Wood and Mr. 


Stoddart—so ————- that it ought to be hissed off the stage. 
This is a defect that can neither be excused nor palliated. 

The company at the Olympic comprises Messrs. Davidge, Becks, 
Stoddart, Rea and Jamieson, and Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Sedley 
Browne. These names represent its strength. Those, that 
represent ffs weakness, need not be mentioned here, as they cer- 

yo never to be heard of anywheré.—Mrs. Wood herseif 
is announced as the “ Manageress.” There is no such word as 
“* manageress”’ in our language ; but Mr. Walcot, who has adver- 
bnew 3 — _— very _— asa — Doctor a a — 
medicine, is not apparently strong in the matter of lang , an 
such blunders must th fo be endured with pati The Or- 
chestra is led by Mr. Thomas Baker, who ministers successfully to 
the popular taste for commonplace music, and is therefore well 
suited to his position.—It only remains to be mentioned that the 
same frankness herein manifested toward the defects of this thea- 
tre, will be shown hereafter towards all the merits it may develop 
in the future. 

The my 4 other theatrical tople, that seems to invite notice this 
week, is the production of “ Ruy Blas,’ at the Winter Garden. 
It was performed on Wednesday evening, Mr. Booth playing Ruy 
Blas, and Mr. Barrett playing Don Cesar de Bazan. The drama it- 
self is badly constructed, though Victor Hugo states that it occu- 














— more time in its composition than any one of his other plays. 
t was written in 1837, and the part of Ruy Blas was played with 
great success a A Frederic Le Maitre, at the Porte St. Martin Thea- 
tre, in Paris. Fechter also, has played it with effect in London. 
It was first performed in this city, last August, by Mr. Barrett, 
whose personation of the love-lorn and heroic youth was full of 
delicate tenderhess and poetic feeling. The story of Ruy Blas, 
though ultra-romantic, is interesting and not destitute of pathos. 
A poor youth, noble in soul but humble in station, loves the 
Spanish Queen elect. Poverty forces him to accept the position of 
servant to a nobleman, who ultimately appears as the Queen’s 
enemy, and who uses Ruy Blas—having by stratagem raised him 
to rank and power—as an instrument to effect her disgrace. 
This design is defeated by Ruy, who proclaims his true 
character, and in the Queen’s presence, destroys their 
common foe. Havi b-eu mortally wounded, however, 
in the encounter, he subsequently dies at her feet, for- 
Poe and beloved by the idol of his life-long hve (2 All this 
* poetic and warning, but somewhat sickly, nevertheless, in sen- 
timent. The spirit of the drama is pure, and its style is power- 
ful; but altogether it agitates the mind bre and to no pur- 
ries But for the humourous scenes, in which Don Cesar figures, 
incline to think that the play would bea bore. As aoe 
recently at the Winter Garden—where, by the way, Mr. th will 
8p to-night for the last time—it was rendered only just toler- 
e by the acting of that ao and of Mr. Barrett. To the 
credit of the latter it should be said that he played the third act 
well, with just appreciation of its spirit and humour, 
though not with that reckless eleg which is ial to a per- 
fect ion of Don Cesar. As to Mr. Booth’s Ruy Blas—I 
dare say it delighted all the romantic and sentimental women 
within eye-shot of his graceful presence; but it is not in such 
the genius of this remarkable yo man is best 
illustrated ; rather is he maroon in such os baanentnn strong in- 
tellect with slumbrous { ing, deep melancholy with fitful and 
terrible flashes of passion. In theseé—and hence the best admira- 
tion inspired by his acting—he realizes Dryden’s picture— 
A fiery soul, that, working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of 





MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and HFancies. 


with regret, an accident to the Ounard stea- 

mer Africa, from Liverpool to Boston. She struck on a rock 
Cape Race, on Monday aight, and 

remained aground for half an’ hour. oS ed, and 
the amount of d could not be ascertai , Capt. Stone 
tly bore up for St. John’s, N.F., where he arrived on 
afternoon.———The recent discovery of copper ore 
in the township of Lake, im the rear of the of Has- 








tings, promises to be of the importance to the imme- 
Giate locality, and to the whole of Cansda West————--a 
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per) is singing at Fano, at reduced rates. 
ten centimesa night. The reason of this great 
Giuglini is a native of Fano, and being there at the time of the 
great fair, was asked to take an en ent, “ But,” said thi 
director of the little theatre, “w: day. ! can I afford to offer 
the great Giuglini?” “ Well,” said “T should 
to sing in my native place, but I never for 
so give me ten centimes a night.” 
chief clerk of Secretary Seward 
rowski, in the interest of the State Department, for an alleged 
libel in the Count’s printed diary, has failed. It was brought 
in Washington. A rich coal mine is said to have been 
recently discovered at Quimper, near Bre:t. Another has been 
found in the Ardennes, which a Valenciennes paper thinks 
will prove superior to any of the mines. 
A rumour is current, ia diplomatic circles at Vi of the 
= marriage of Prince Humbert, eldest son of Victor 
mmanueél, with the Princess Maria Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. Beds 
of oak charcoal have lately been discovered, some four feet 
under ground, in Charlestown, Mass. It is supposed that these 
are traces of the old con’ on of that town, 
when fired by order of Sir 7. Clinton during 
the battle of Bunker Hill, in 1775-——————————— 
There is a sort of poetical felicity in the fact that a monument 
is to be erected, in the Sandwich Islands, to Capt. Cook, whom 
his countrymen have, so far, forgotten to honour.—————— 
An extraordinary case of sheep stealing has been in 
the Cork papers. No less than 202 sheep were stolen, at 
once, from a flock belonging to Lord Stuart de Decies. Not 
one of them has since been discovered. Th 
Rochest dered a day of thanksgiving in 
He says that the late unsettled weather has rendered a na- 
tional thenksgiving inappropriate ; but that the inhabitants of 
the more fav: districts, where a most splendid harvest has 
been safely housed, are the more bound to show their grati- 
tude in that their own prosperity is not yoy ey 
Mark Lemon has written a novel, that will be pu this 
month. The statues of Allan Ramsay and John Wil- 
son, which are to be erected respectively in and 
Princess Street Gardens, Edinburgh, are 
tion, in about six weeks from the presen 
the month of tember, 1,158 pensions were 
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ted, at Washington, to ws of soldiers dead in the 
Goaaet serves. Artemus Ward says : “I have already 


given two cousins to the war, & I stand ~ ha my 
wife’s brother, rathur’n not see the rebelyin t And if 
‘wuss cums to wuss, I’ll shed every drop of blud my able 
bodied relations has got, to prosekoot 
body oughter be prosekooted, and it muy as well be the war 
-as anybody else.” —-——Schtepkine, a celebrated Russian ac- 
tor, has just died at Zalta, in the Crimea. Schtepkine was 


in 

the presence of his master. Afterwards he acted in the pro- 
vinces, and finally was engaged at the Moscow Theatre, where 
he has played for forty years. The Berlin Doctors have 
rotested against the excessive use of beer in that region, as 
es the cause of numerous cases of apoplexy ——_—— 
The autograph correspondence of the Medici with the Dukes of 
Milan, from 1496 to 1510, has been stolen from the Ambrosian 
pea, Mg Boras a is to be hoped that these useful ma- 
terials for history have, at least, been Sang a thief 
who knows their value. Mr. win Genlth, Profesner 
of Modern History in Oxtord University, has published an ar- 
ment to prove that “ American Slavery” is “ not sanctioned 

y the Bible.’ When, we wonder, coes the Professor find 
time to instruct bis pupils ?— ‘The Rev. Mr. Fiske, at St. 
Paul, Minneso’s. d:~!sred in s, sermon that “ John Brown was 
asecond Jesus Uhrist ;” wiereupon a local meeting of citizens 
“ Resolved that Rev. Mr, Fiske made himself a second Ba- 
laam's ass ; provided, the origh — - — 
intended to slander the o ass mating , 
Fiske is a lineal descendant.” "Puree excise returns, 


made out and ed by Kobert Burns, have been dis- 
to the collection Tt the Bagne Moment 
en 


covered and ad 
Macbeth, in English, at one of the Parisian theatres. 
The Berlin Zeitung, of Sept. 25th, asserts that Mouravieff, the 
retched Russian tyrant of Wilna, will be “relieved of his 
functions,” (which we heartily wish might come true in a lite- 
—————Cardinal Wolsey’s 
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phia Press 

the U.S. naval service at over 5000. 
ler illustrates his artistic talent by inscribi 
terpretation aulanenss temas cemeteliesanan at 
— lt 
is said that fitesn thousand wives and children of U.S. soldiers 
receive weekly, from the authorities of this city. 
Long ear- hey ag 4M td by the fashionable ladies of Paris. 
is a Western politician and orator, who re- 
in the appropriate and suggestive name of Blow. 
t is a Polish superstition that each of the twelve apostles ty- 
pifies a particular gem, thus: St. Peter, jasper; St. Andrew, 
sapphire; St. James, chalcedon¥; St. John, emerald; St. Phi- 

lip, sardnyx ; St. Bartholomew, cornelian ; Be. Matthew, c 
Ea hy 

ames the topaz; £. 
ameth A memorial to old Izaak Walton, is to be 
at Stafford, his birth-place, by the people of that town. 
———There will be an Agricultural Exkibition next year 
at Moscow—if circumstances pen ort new “ Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre” has been opened in Sydney, Australia, on 
the site of the one burned some two years since. The opera 
Glesnew Herald 4 bllahes fe ilo ing on mrt 7 
Ww pu the follow ueer adv t: 
“Wanted, a Second-Hand Coffin, Address, stating 
A. 72, Herald Office..————_—_—-A 
Academy is on its way to Constan 
of the Sultan, for the 
Zz. ¥ 
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ople, to make 
remnants of the 


are just now overrun with black and grizzly bears, which have 
been driven down from the neighbouring mountains by a pre- 
valent drought thereon. 





Tue Count in THE HicuLanps.—Al 
has been somewhat ro’ 
Court at Balmoral, yet 

doors and 


though the weather 

h and cold since the arrival of the 
er Majesty has not missed a day in 
ting scenes endeared by associa- 
visit to the “cairn” raised to the memory of H. R. H., in- 
spected the new dairy, now quite completed, and also drove 
to Abergeldie Castle on a to the and Princess of 


Their Royal Highnesses seem to be enjoying the Highlands 
very padienge a continue to take long drives among the fine 
romantic scenery every other day, accompanied a Fonen 
Farquharson, Col. Keppel, and Capt. Farquharson. The Prince 
has been deer-stalking in the forest of Invercauld, where on 
eeenceg be han. the good fortune to see a herd of 800 noble 
stage. me rare sport was ex, , bat the wind having 
suddenly veered, the herd passed beyond rifle range, end con- 
sequently nothing could be done. At an after period of the 
day, however, when the Princess of Wales nad joined the party 
—all of whom partook of luncheon, served on the grass near the 


skirts of the wood—the sportsmén were more successful. A 
deer drive having been from Oreig Sanag, the Prince 
and Princess the hill. =H. H. took up a fa- 


vourable positon at the pass and soon had the pleasure of see- 
ing a number of fine go bounding past at some 20 or 30 
J Twoo foe ss before Vs oe of we 
royal party. At the conclusion of the sport, the Prince an 
Princess were conducted round to the romantic Falls of the 
the Garrawalt.' On =e _— _ out a and 
killed two fine stags. » accompani 
the Princess, drove to Balmorel to await the arrival of the 
Queen. In the interval they visited the distillery, 
where the proprietor, Mr. John Begg, had the pleasure of ex- 
plaining to his noble visitors the whole process of the manu- 
of whisky as carried on at his famous establishment. 
Afterwards the royal party honoured Mr. and Mrs. Begs by 
partaking of refreshments at their residence, near the distil- 
lery. Returning to Balmoral Castle, the Prince and Princess 
were in waiting to welcome H. M. on her arrival at half-past 
6. On Wednesday the Prince of Walesand Prince Alfred had 
good sport among the grouse, and in the afternoon the Prin- 
cess enjoyed what appears to be a favourite pastime with her 
—a hill-side pic-nic. 
y evening the Prince and Princess Louis of 


tance. 


cess Alice was always a great favourite at ; from 
her frank and winning manners in ‘mixing with the dwellers 
on the estate, and when, on her arrival on Wednesday even- 
ing, she held up her child so that her old friends might see 
“ baby,” the incident was felt to bespeak kindly reco Ds 


<= 8. 
‘he congregation ot the Free Church at Crathie have just 
erected a neat tablet in that building in remembrance of the 
late Prince Consort, who liberally gave the site of the church. 
It bears the following inscription :— 
to Hor Majesty Queen Victoria, 
est 

Hasihs of Bakezored, this table te dedicated, fx desp 
po ater ae need rele perl: Bo 
of the site whereon their church is erected, 


sorrow for 
beneficent 


| staunch runners, Starke 


Consort | dinner, in honour of his d 


October 17 


looked upon ancient German literature as in some degree 
own , and did not treat the young beginner with 
friendship, ee ee 5 
. Buta ge 
soon came over the as to his countrym 
for atts ba cater eons tie Stee ee eae 
pressing the highest opinion of his talents. 


The death of Alderman Humphery is d 

sented Southwark in the Liberal interest for about . > pt 
and retired in favour of the late Mr. Apsley Pellatt. He was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1842.—In .T: Colonel T. 
Louisiana, well known on the Anon turf, 
and .— English 

torth of vg my of 
er-8' ndon, aged 60.” This, 

Madame Tussaud, of wax-work notoriety. 





we presume, was the 





Appointments. 


Isidore P. L. Esq., to be President of the Council of 
meal Alex. Horne, Esq., to be a member of the Counell of 


army. 

Toronto was thrown into a state of pleasurable excitemen 
on Thursday of last week, when a Review of an 
Volunteers took place, on an unusually large e. 
were many thousand spectators on the ground, and the dis- 
play 3 was & great succm, Having, aaa to compre into 
small space much mi news of serious import, the mimicry 
of war scarce) jeaalin cur eittens”” ’ 


y 
Navy. 

REMARKABLE INVENTION ; STEERING SCREW-STEAMERS.— 
The “ long shore” residents of the banks of the Thames, as 
well as the denizens of the mass of vessels always anchored 
between Limehouse and Woolwich, must have been for some 
three or four weeks past speculating upon the eccentric fhog 








tions of one of her Majesty's gun-boats, apparently ind 
in a series of eccentricities hee unbecoming in a craft dev: 
to the serious purposes of warfare. The vessel thus speculated 
upon is no other than her Majesty’s vessel Charger, of 60-horse 

wer, which has been fitted by the well-known firm of 

oung, Son, and Magnay, of Limehouse, with a marvel of in- 
genuity in the of a screw, which will steer as well as 
propel the vessel, and which, bringing the whole power of the 
engines to effect the manwuvring of the vessel, her movements 
are correspondingly rapid, even to spinning upon her own 
centre, thus, as it were, yer py up and down the river. 
Admiral Sir Edward Belcher and a few gentlemen connected 
with the English mercantile navy, having been invited on Sa- 
turday to witness a trial of the inven’ Jnr pro- 
ceeded down to Long Reach, to test the new screw. The 
culiarity of the screw is that a universal joint is placed w 
the hollow boss of the screw, which is thereby connected with 
the main shaft, the centre of ae screw and the cen- 
tre line of the radder intersecting the centre line of the main 
shalt, so that the entire weight of the screw is borne by the 
shaft; and by means of a tall or spindle to the screw project- 
ing from the boss working in the rudder, or an iron carrier in 
lieu of rudder, whatever may be the movement of the tiller or 
wheel, it communicates an equal movement to the screw, 
which becomes not only the propelling but also the guiding 
power of the ship, as before mentioned. 

A series of most interesting experiments were performed to 
test the power of the screw in twisting the vessel into 
i ble position, the reeult being uncyulvovally satisfac- 
wry and Clearly demonstrating that it is no longer needful to 
apply double screws, hydraulic steering apparatus, or add any 
other extra complications to the machinery of a steamer, when 
by a wave of her own screw her motion can be directed and 
controlled at will. Revolving turrets will become obsolete if 
our present colossal line-of-battle ships can, by the applica- 
tion of this truly original contrivance, be made to revolve upon 
their centres, and deliver their entire broadsides alternately as 
fast as the guns can be loaded, and in as short a time as the 
cumbrous turret with its single gun can be revolved and 
trained to the required position. The invention appears to 


by | have attracted the serious attention of the Admiralty, as is 


evidenced by the grant of the gun-boat for the experiment, and 
we therefore hope to see the extensive adoption of this screw 
in the navy, for it may prove as valuable as an increase in the 
power of our guns, if it will render the vessel capable of bein 
maneeuvred with such rapidity. Admiral Belcher exp 

his satisfaction at the prospect of one of the great questions of 
the day being solved in so simple a , and app d 
highly pleased at the result of the experiment. The steering 
screw invention of Mr. J, W. Curtis, C.E., and the trial screw 





applied to the Charger, constructed by Messrs. J. and A. 
lyth, 5 Fore-street, Limehouse.—London Morning Post, Sep- 


A Promistre Youne Orricer.—The young Duke de Pen- 
thievre, son of the Prince de Joinville, has paid ‘a short visit 
to our city previous to his departure for Europe. The young 
Prince made a cruise, as honorary ensign, on board of the 
U. 8. ship Macedonian, and exhibited so precocious a profici- 
ency (he is not yet seventeen years old) that Luce ap- 
pointed him sailing-master, and us such he exclusively and 
poeree be the frigate from Cadiz to New York. His 
object in visiting Washington was to take leave of the Presi- 
dent and u his final examination for lieutenant, for 
which purpose a special board was appointed, posed of 
Admirals Davis and Shubrick and Com, Harwood. The re- 
sult of the examination was extremely satisfactory. The Duke 
stopped during his visit at the house of the Brazilian Minister, 
who on the evening previous to his departure entertained at 
istinguished guest, the 

and assistant Secretaries of State and the Navy, 

cers who examined him. The Duke leaves for 
week by the Zuropa trom Boston.— Washington 


12th inst, 

Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne sailed hence for Halifax, 
on. Wednesday, in the Vile, 78, accompanied by the Nimble, 5. 
The I , 85, sailed for aoe the same time.—— 
The Medea, 6, Commr. Preston, arrived here on Tuesday, from 
Halifax.—— ae on ne aw 
be broken im , at Deptfo: yard. 

Renta Ge ond Vator, 6, have also been sold eat of 

, 13, troop-ship, fitting for commis- 
aoe oer banquet given in 
place at Dublin, on the _ 
oti Lot 
Excellency 
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by two or three hundred. 
off with great \écldt. Ow’ 


to the North of Ireland, 
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New Publications. 
There is something so superbly demonstrative in the ego- 
tism of Victor Hugo—such an spparent belief that it is the 
most natural ‘hing in the world for @ man to blow his own 
trumpet—that in the end criticism ceases to regard this prone- 
ness to self-worship. You take it as a matter of course, just 
as you do the morbid vanity of Byron or the mean malice of 
Pope. Perhaps even you find sornething piquant in it; for if 
the kind be not excellent, it is excellent of its kind. We there- 
fore counsel any one reading the new memoirs of this distin- 
guished Frenchman, to make all requisite allowance for this 
peculiarity, at the start, Admit it in the gross, and don’t let 
it spoil your enjoyment of what is otherwise a very interesting 
book. Weallude to Victor Hugo Raconté par un Témoin de sa 
Vie, republished, in neat and cheap form, by Mr. Lassalle at 
the office of the Courrier des Hiats Unis ; and by Mr. Carleton, 
translated, in rather slovenly style, by Mr. ©. E. Wilbour. 
The thin disguise attempted by allusion to Victor Hugo in 
the third person, and by inducing a consequent belief that his 
wife is the “ witness” —is penetrated ina moment. The work 
is to all intents and purposes an autobiography. It is not yet 
complete ; but this instalment of it begins from the beginning, 
A.D. 1802, when the poet was born, and carries him for- 
ward for forty years. This period covers the prin- 
cipal events in his literary career, for within it he 
wrote his best lyrical poems, his grand dramas, and his ro- 
mance “ Notre Dame de Paris.” It covers also his conversion 
from the ultra-royalist notions which possessed him in youth ; 
though it does not dip into his political life. The long extract 
in our last week’s columns gave a fair idea of the manner in 
which the unknown “ witness” deals with the subject; and 
‘we must own that the freshest and most lively part of the nar- 
rative is the account of the production of “ Hernani,” which 
we then borrowed. That Paris should be in a tumult of 
excitement over a new play may seem strange; but we 
believe the story is true in the main, even if it be equally 
true that the illustrious Boucicault’s latest “ header” could 
not similarly electrify New York or London. It was not 
however always so with the illustrious Frenchman's dra- 
mas. He had many enemies, and sometimes they beat 
him out of the field. Sometimes also, it must be con- 
fessed, the piece itself deserved to fail. This was the case 
with “Les Burgraves,” an absurd composition, the scene of 
which was laid somewhere in Rhine land, the chief personages 
being a grandsire, ason, and a grandson, of whom the youngest 
was a lad of seventy. We remember—being in Paris at the 
time, 1842-8—how it was ridiculed. And we remember too how 
neatly the Charivari laughed at the demerit of the work, and 
the author's persistent self-complacency. It was at the period 
when a large comet was visible in the evenings. The wood-cut 
accompanying the squib represented the exterior of the Théatre 
Frangais, with “ Les Burgraves”’on the bill; the accustomed 
barriers set out, but no crowd pressing on them. In one 
corner was the Poet taking a peep at the comet through a tel- 
escope; and thus was it written: 
Victor, lorgnant les véutes bieues, 
Demande au Seigneur, demi-bas : 
* Pourquoi les astres ont-ils une queue, 
Lorsque les Burgrayes n’en ont pas ?”’ 
We repeat that, taken as a whole, these memoirs or sketches 

well repay perusal. 





“THE JOBSIAD.” 


Mr. C. T. Brooks,-whose translations from the German we 
have often and highly commended, has lately tried his hand 
upon “a Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem” well known in 
Faderland. We have not seen the version; but we find it 
reviewed, as follows, in the London Athenaum, 


Doubtless, there is many an honest Briton who, fancying 
himself no mean proficient in German literature, never 
heard of “ The Jobsiad,” or its author, Dr. Korttm. Never- 
theless, the year 1784, in which it first appeared, belongs to 
the periud which, above all others, ~ be called classical ; 
and it at once attained, in its fatherland, a popularity which 
time has not diminished, and which may, ue be com- 
pared to that of our own “John Gilpin.” it understood, 
‘we are not comparing the poems, but their popularity. “The 
Jobsiad” is a long epic, written with intentional slovenli- 
ness: whereas “John Gilpin” is a short ballad, after its 
fashion neat and polished. But they both have enjoyed 
lengthened vitality in their respective countries as “ funny” 


ms. 

PeThe Germans, whose forte is not exactly in the comic line, 
flatter themselves that “ The Jobsiad” is satirical; and, pos- 
sibly, there is some enthusiast who looks upon it as a sort of 
“Hadibras.” Herr , cited by Mr. Brooks in the Pre- 
face to his translation, partly attributes the longevity of the 
work to the circumstance that “pedantry (which, indeed, 
forms the main object of this comic poem) has not even to 
this day, died out in a We must confess that having 
re-perused “ The Jobsiad” with care, we can find or to 
justify this remark. The principal person of the tale is’ 
not a pedant im any sense of the word; and when he meets 
with men who may be called pedants, he is manifestly their 
inferior. A low-minded sort of scampishness prevailed at 
some of the universities at the time the was written. Of 
this, Hieronimus Jobs is the representative, and, to our think- 
ing, he was created less to point a moral than to raise a 

aw 


e most ridiculous heroes, Jobs is born in a little Suabian 
town, where his father is a Councillor, (Does the accurate 
and pedantic Athenaum mean to sa that “most ridiculous he- 
roes” are born in Suabia?—Zd. Dm Toe are ae 
birth, a female neighbour, pretending to be an ade ais pay 


THE 
[a ay to the pulpit; the rector.is voted an_ill-conditioned 
; and the Hopeful Hieronimus is despatched to the Uni- 
versity. Leaving home as a raw youth, he is induced to play 
cards at the station where he takes the waggon, and loses all 
his money,to Herr von aehesie specious swindler adorned 
with a huge perruque, W! smarting under this loss, he 
flirts with a pretty girlin the 
amazement, that w she has 
likewise. incidents faintly remind the English reader 
of Roderick Random’s journey to London, 

At the University, Jobs abandons himself to dissipation of 
the lowest kind, and learns absolutely nothing. A letter in 
which he bores his father for money, and the old gentleman’s 
critical reply, are among the most, humourous portions of the 
poem. hen he has returned home, he earns a single day’s 
glory by preaching a sermon of which a friend has made him 
a present. The townsmen sre sanguine about the future pas- 
tor, and he presents himself to the clerical convocation 
as a candidate for ordination. The examination which he now 
undergoes results in his utter disgrace. When asked what a 
Bishop is, he shows that he is only acquainted with the once 
popular drink of that name; he explains that “ Apostles” is 
the name given to certain great jugs used in the villages near 
the University; he has never heard of any Augustine save 
the parish beadle, nor of any Angel save one that appeared as 
the sign of atavern. The chapter in which this examination 
is described is considered the best in the book, but there is a 
sad want of ingenuity about the jokes, placing them in most 
disadvan contrast with those,in the ballad of “ King 

e Abbot of Canterbury” and other effusions of the 
kind, in which grave questions are met by absurd answers. 

Ordination, under the circumstances, is impossible. Old 
Jobs flies into such a rage at his son’s discomfiture as to bring 
on a fit of the gout, which terminates fatally, and young Jobs 
becomes secretary to an old gentleman, who has a chamber- 
maid named Amelia. In this young person he recognizes the 
false fair one who stole his watch; but far from bearing ma- 
lice, he becomes deeply enamoured of her, and finds his pas- 
sion returned, The loss of his place, which is a very good one, 
is the consequence of this luckless amour; and being turned 
out of the old gentleman’s house, he enters the service of a 
female saint, who so strongly resembles u's me 
de Warens that he flies from her house in terror. Escaping 
from the repulsive Circe, he happily rescues arich gentleman 
and his lady from some robbers who are attacking their car- 
riage; and one of the rogues, whom he kills, proves to be 
Herr ;von Hogier. The gentleman, overflowing with grati- 
tude, makes him schoolmaster of the village of Ohnewitz 
(Witless), a village over which he has feudal authority. Jobs 
seems tu enter with something like conscientiousness — 
the duties of his new office; but some alterations in the Pri- 
mer offend the conservative spirit of the peasants, and during 
the absence of the patron a tumult arises, and he is expelled 
from the village by physical force. This episode of the im- 
proved Primer is one of the best “ bits,” butitis too thoroughly 
German to amuse the ordinary English reader. 

On his way to Bavaria, where he hopes to meet his patron, 
Hieronimus goes to a theatre, where he finds Miss Amelia es- 
tablished as a play-actreas, the old gentleman having thrust her 
from his doors, partly for her infidelities, ly on account of 
his predilection fora yvunger beauty. Amelia recounts the 
hiatory of her life in a long chapter, which may be placed 
among the archives of “social evil,” and induces Hieronimus 
to become an actor. His success is not altogether contempti- 
ble, for he shines in some parts, though he fails in others; but 
his theatrical career is cut short by the flight of Amelia with a 
rich gentleman, which my Saeee him to desperation, Re- 

to hie native town, ie appointed night-watchman, 
and thus fulfils the gipsy’s prophecy, which was misinterpreted 
by his ts. His death, at the age of forty gives rise to a 
famous chapter on the ravages of “ Friend Hein” (as the Ger- 
mans affectionately called “ Death’), in which all sorts of 
names, more or less famous, are huddled together in this fa- 
shion :— 
The long-eared Midas—all children know it— 
Homerus, the old blind -poet, 
Vestris, the dancer, and brave Tamerlane, 
Struggled with the destroyer in vain. 


The popularity of “The Jobsiad” induced Dr. Kortim to 
write a nd part, which attained a celebrity analogous to 
that of Gay’s “ Polly” and Mrs. Centlivre’s “ Marplot, or a 
Second Part of The Busybody.” Mr. Brooks has left this, 
wisely, untouched—less wisely, unmentjoned. 

Waving the question, whether a poem so completely na- 
tional in its humour, and so very humble in point of literary 
merit, required to be translated into English, we may say that 
Mr. Brooks has executed his task with considerable humour, 
and that generally he is faithful, though free. He seems, 
however, to have imbibed the false notion that, as 
the metre’ of “The Jobsiad” is extremely slovenly, 
badness of versification is to be aimed at as a per 
fection. Now, the laxity of Dr. Kortum is simply this, that 
while he puts four strongly-accented syllables in each line, he 


inserts unaccented syllables ad libitum. The practice is fre- 
pone y dag are in English comic songs, and may be illus- 
trated by 


the following verse, from one which was sung x f 
years ago by English low comedians, and which, though vul- 
gar enough, is quite as refined as “ The Jobsiad” :— 

To poison her he was very, very loth, 

8o he mixed it up in some sheep’s-head broth ; 
And she did eat while she was able, 

Till she fell stock stone dead underneath the table. 


The above is precisely the metre of the German poem, of 
which this is a stanza :— 
Nenne mir nun, Jungfer M die Namen, 
Der geistlichen Herron wolehe sum, Examen, 
Aus pater Gegend der schwabischen Welt 
Am bestimmter Tage sich eingestellt. 


To the point of this sort of metre it is ly requisite 
that the rhymes, if not correct, should appeal forcibly to the 
ear ;.and this is generally the case with Dr. Kortum; but Mr. 
Brooks, not satisfied with surpassing his original in metrical 
laxity, even exults in bad rhymes, to which ‘he will find at 
least only exceptional parallels in the German. Such combi- 
nations as 


His semi-clerical e and garment 
*Took the old lady’s eye in a moment. 


And, worse still, 
hero recogn’ t distance, 
The weed esctebhels us torte acquaintance. 
And, equally bad, 
My money, too, dear Hieronimus, think on’t. 
And my jewels were gone to the 





y, predicts that he will become a parson. At 
however, he such sorry progress that the rector advises 
his parents of him anything rather than a preacher ; 
whereupon a is, consulted, predicts that the boy’s 
Yoice will awaken many. slum! sinner, that he will 
Provea to old and young, and that when he 
0 one Will venture to reply, This oracular declaration 


in an instant, 
—Such combinations, we say, conduce rather to the extine- 
tion than to the promotion, of hiliarity. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Are Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co. the only publishers in the 
country, who have the ente’ to bring out new music, in these 
disco t days? It would seem so: for the new pieces, that 
come to us, almost invariably bear the imprint of the well-known 
Boston house. - The latest publications from that quarter are the 
following: “The Bridal Wreath Grand March,” by John Simp- 
son ; e Alexandra March,” by Carl Faust; “ Minnie Bell,” a 
song, by Franz Nava; ‘‘Tarry Not Long,” © Ballad, b: Mendels- 
sohn; and “ I’m Lonely Since my Mother Died,” a Ballad, by 
J. Thompson. 


“ 





Hine Arts. 


The death of Mr. C. R. Cockerell was announced last week. 
Some of his leading achievements in his profession are noted 
in the extract below. 


Born just in the full bloom of the Greek and Roman revival, 
when every one was talking of Stuart and intercolumniations, 
peristyles, &c., to say nothing of using pseudo-Greek terms of 
Art—mere slang of the diletanti—it is not to be wondered at 
that Cockerell, having gone through a very severe drilling in 
classical architecture, proceeded in the first instance to Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Italy, and studied the remains in those coun- 
tries with an ardour and good fortune which enabled him to 
solve some of the most interesting problems concerning an- 
tique architecture. He carried on extensive explorations at 
Egina, Phigalia, &c., and recovered a great number of ancient 
sculptures, inscriptions and architectural fragments, the mass 
of which is deposited in the British Museum, He completeda 
series of intricate measurements of Greek edifices, such as have 
been of great service to archeology, and wrote upon the re- 
suits of his labours with a keen zest, intelligence and clear- 
ness of rgasoning that cannot be too much applauded. Con- 
trasted with the works of his predecessors, these qualities of 
the architect’s mind come out to the reader in startling relief. 
The dilettanti were generally Iaboriously and leisurely arguin 
and discoursing while Cockerell dug, drew, measured an 
thought. Contrary to the diletiante practice, he laid compara- 
tively less stress upon the chance remarks of an ancient wri- 
ter, himself wholly incompetent, as was often the case, than 
upon examination, criticism, or reasoning from the remains 
time had spared. The value of this system, which was cba- 
racteristic of the time, now appeared in the results. These 
researches and studies were, at a later date, carried on in Si- 
cily with the same energy and to like ends as in Greece and 
the East. Cockerell’s essays upon these themes are amongst 
the most valuable contributions to the history of Art we pos- 
sess; that upon the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus is a very 
happy example of his ability in this branch of study, and con- 
sidering the state of knowledge on the question at the time it 
was written, attests his taste as much as his knowleuge of 
ancient Art. = 

Cockerell rapidly rose into practice and reputation on his 
return from these labours, and soon became one of the best 
known architects in this country. In 1829, he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, in 1836 a Royal Academi- 
cian. In 1839 he\.was appointed Professor of Architecture, 
and delivered in the course of his duty a series of lectures, 
which may be taken almost as models of what such discourses 
should be when addressed to students or lovers of Art. Con- 
trary to thecuatom of students of the Royal Academy at the 
time of which we speak, when they were not, as now, com- 
pelled to attend the whole four series of lectures, the youths 
who devoted themselves to painting or to sculpture attended 
Professor Cockerell’s lectures together with their architectural 
brethren, whom they more immediately concerned. This was 
a striking proof of the value and scope of the discourses in 
question. On the death of Soane, Cockerell became architect 
to the Bank of England, and carried out all the changes and 
alterations that have been required in that building, and erected 
the Branch Banks at Liverpool, Manchester, and other places. 
He built, in 1840, the New Library at Cambridge, his designs 
for which have not. wholly been carried out. - 1845 he be- 
gan the University Galleries at Oxford, a work the least satis- 
factory of his productions that we know. In conjunction with 
Mr. Tite, he built the London and Westminster Bank, and, 
singly, the Sun Fire Office and the Westminster Fire Office. 

he work upon which Cockerell’s reputation will most de- 
servedly and happily rest is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, a 
structure which, more than any other of his productions and 
almost beyond most modern classical buildings, proves its de- 
signer to have been filled with the true spirit of Art. In mak- 
ing his design he has not considered the classical traditions 
alone, as too many architects do, but wrought with due regard 
to the function of the building, its modern uses and character, 
the qualities of the site, &c., and succeeded in roducing a 
structure happily original, beautiful and useful. fn doing this 
the architect was more successful, because he remained, while 
free, more strictly and intelligently loyal to that development 
of Art in which he chose to work, than was Sir C. Barry with 
the Houses of Parliament, which edifice departs from the Go- 
thic principle of design in being no more than superficially de- 
corated, so that the brick shell might as well have had an Ita- 
lian face put upon it as that covering of shallow traceries 
which have no connexion with the interior or the structure as 
a whole. 

A lover of Art, taking it in the highest sense, would have 
preferred that an architect should evince the sincerity of his 
convictions in favour of one style or other by practising that 
one alone, to the exclusion of its antagonist, especially when 
the question between them is so thoroughly practical as is the 
fight between the Gothic and Classic styles. Cockerell tried 
both, as many others have done, and met with the usual 
fate, his Gothic designs for the College at Lampeter, the Cha- 
and Room at Harrow, together with that for the 

hilosophical Institution, at Bristol, are, although such as 
would not discredit a second or a third rate designer, much 
inferior to either the Banks or St. George’s Hall. We have 
spoken of the last as original because, although classic in cha- 
racter, it ig novel in treatment. Whether it would have been 
better to be neither Classic not Medieval Gothic—the archi- 
tectural poles of the mS another question. 

With the spirit in w he had thrown himself into Greek 
Art in youth, Cockerell studied the works of Wren in later 
life. He distin; himself as an admirer of that architect, 
and ished a “ Tribute to the Memory of Sir Christopher 
Wren,” in the form of a engra of the whole of his 
works, drawn on one scale. He also published a similar work, 

,” representing the great build- 

Ipture did not the stud Pane oa intelligem: 
scu not escape study o ve 
Cockerell wrote. an admirable treatise “On the Iconography 
of Wells Cathedral,” also “ On the Sculptures of Lincoln and 
Exeter Cathedrals,” and “An Architectural Life of William 
Wykeham.” i 
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“ OCTOBER FASHIONS, 


Winter fashions are being created and decided in the 
recesses of fashionable dressmakers’ and reposito- 
ries, but the autumn fashions are best to be admired on the 
shore at Biarritz or Trouville. 

We have had the pleasure of a short visit to the latter place 


this season, and perhaps our readers will be amused to hear of | W 


some of the elegant costumes there by our most ele- 
gant belles. The Hungarian costume was in great favour, but 
will hardly stand the cold winds of October. It is in white 
al the skirt looped up over an under petticoat of coloured 
silk, generally blue or violet, a waistcoat of the same material 
as this petticoat, and a white alpaca jacket, a round hat, with 
a very flat crown, a narrow turned-up brim, and a ht 
feather. The Scotch is also'a very favourite costume ; es 
adopt it in strict accordance with the Highlanders’ traditions, 
scarf, pouch, belt, cap, feather, and all. It was curious to see 
them walking about in this style, and somewhat reminded one 
of a masquerade. 

Another thing which rather astonishes us is to see how very 
much jewels are now being worn even in out-of-door dress. 
The style in vogue is the Oriental—crescents, large round se- 

ins, and long drooping ornaments being preferred. Very 

earrings, brooches, clasps, and studs are worn to match, 
in dimensions hitherto unheard of, and either in plain gold, or 
in gold and coral, or enamel. 
t bee watering-places there is very little to be seen in the 
way of la mode. 


¢ materials likely to be most in favour are, for autumn 
dresses, the thick mohair for morning wear, chestgut-brown 
with fine yellow stripes, black with Solferino stripes, —— 
with maize-coloured stripes, grey with bright blue. Poplin 
de laine, of which the quality and price vary so much, looks 
best when self-coloured; blue, purple, coffee colour, silver- 
grey, will continue to be the favourite tints. For the winter, 
soft and beautiful tissues more akin to flannel than anything 
else, but closely resembling velvet in their ap , are 
being prepared. They are mostly plaids, either blue or green, 
or of the more brilliant sorts, red predominating over the other 
tints; they are also made self-coloured in every variety of 
shade. This material will be found most pleasant and warm 
for morning dresses. a 

Crivolines still hold their own, but in Paris they are de- 
eidedly being worn much smaller, especially at the top ; 
are less round, and consequently more graceful in their ap- 

ce. The skirts of dresses are likely to be very full and 
immensely long. Bodies are made with points—two or three 
—in front, and a small basque behind, but oftener they are su- 
rseded by jackets of every shape and material. These 
Jockets are likely to be worn all the winter, and our readers 
have already seen and will again find a patterns and 
illustratidns of the more fashionable styles in the pages of this 
magazine. As we have already repeated more than once, the 
skirt and jacket are of one material; the waistcoat, or under 
body, and the under-skirt of another. When a plain dress is 
worn, it is considered quite distingué to have the petticoat of 
similar colour and material. 

For trimming dresses the following style ismuch approved : 
—A flounce about ten inches deep is put on in pleats round the 
bottom; over this flounce velvet, ribbon, or lace insertion is 
disposed in a variety of patterns—diamonds, squares, and V’s, 
8's, X’s, interlaced O’s—in fact, almost all the letters in the 
alphabet. In thick materials skirts are often also made quite 
plain, and the body or jacket trimmed with silk gimp, with 
jet beads or cheni' But the most graceful style of 
trimming is the fringe in feathers lately introduced by the 

ashionable dressmakers. 


most fi 

We can scarcely as yet speak very positively of the style of 
cloaks and mantles likely to prevail this winter. 

The shape of bonnets is not, we are told, toJun any 
very sensible alterations; they are not to be quite so high as 
this summer, but, happily, do not yet threaten to run into the 
other extreme, and become too small. 

We add the description of a few ladies’ bonnets now pre- 
pared for the autumn:—A blue plush bonnet, the front being 
white tulle with rows of white blonde, with a chenille fringe 
falling over the brim and all round the edge of the curtain ; 
inside a rose in pink plush, in the cap, un the fringe. A 
white tulle bonnet, With three straps of mauve velvet placed 
on the top, the ends edged with chenille; the same ornament 
on the crown; the curtain also edged with chenille; inside, 
but quite at the top, a mauve velvet rose, with rite oe vel- 
vet foliage. A black velvet bonnet, with a white tulle border 
in front, and two rows of white blonde inside and outside: 
on the top tufts of black velvet buttercups, with yellow 
centres. Whis bonnet is very suitable for a middle- 
lady. A fawn-coloured plush bonnet, with a tuft of blue 
ont fawn-coloured feathers and a bow and ends of black 
lace. 


Nets are now worn of the most delicate fabric; the finer 
they are the better. They are made in thin sewing silk or in 
hair ; this latter style is very expensive. These nets are orna- 
mented with a ruche or bow of coloured ribbon.—Hnglish- 
man’s Domestic Magazine, for Oct. 


In the productions to which we have referred, neutral tints 
would seem:to be more in favour than they were last month ; 
but require relieving by some decided colour—such as cherry, 
mauve, or apple-green. The narrow cravats worn indoors 
will be found very useful for this purpose ; waht, er small, 
they are quite sufficient to relieve the monotony. e do not 
advise the trimming of a —_ of ~ = rs with another and 
more striking self-colour; it is on exceptional 

: t effect. Black, for instan 





ma: bably wish for a descri: 

aki-t of light stone-coloured silk, 

ete pene small open sleeves. Over 
blue silk, also 


terie, with or without beads mtermixed—the latter being made 


in an immense styles. 
Sometimes, silk are trimmed round with chenille 
Oe: Saas woe peany ogee more suitable for ca- 
of plush—indeed, for them, it-is almost indispensable as 
afinish. Chenille fringe, both woollen and silk, is expected to 
during the winter, and, on thick 
material, has a very 


Plaid, although, perhaps, rather common as a trimming for 
out-of-doors garments, is dingly fashionable for 
silk or poplin dresses, especially 

oollen both for dresses and cloaks, may decidedly 
be considered la mode this season. The plaid Talma, with or 
without a hood, and trimmed with a chenille fringe to match 
the tartan, is very pretty. Robes and camails will be made 
of plaid, plush, or velvet. 

t is yet rather too soon to speak definitively about mantles, 
but we will just describe one novelty prepared in a first-class 
establishment, which appeared to us in very good taste. It is 
an immense collet of black velvet worked in rich bouquets of 
flowers, graduated in size, and covering the mantle within 
rather more than a quarter of a yard of the bottom. This 
space left is ornamented with ovals of Chantilly lace, made 
expressly for the purpose, and edged with a wide insertion 
composed half of lace and half of passementerie. 

The Talma and casque, trimmed with guipure or lace and 
passementerie, will be worn. Talmas, camails, and paletots 
to match the dresses, slightly wadded and lined with silk, will 
he useful for some little time to come. 

The Louis XV. vesto, cut after the model of the ancient 
hunting-dresses—a sort of habit body with a round basque— 
is in such favour at the present time, that it is more than 

robable many of the warm dresses for the 

made in the same form. In velvet, lined with satin, it will 

have a very charming effect; but, of course, only admissible 
dress. . 





or 


as an “at-home” 

Bodies are still made with points or postillon 3 
Passementerie, 9s we last month prophesied, will be the 
trimming par excellence. The Figaro epaulette of men 
terie, terminating in a fringe, is very graceful and ming, 
and just now much adopted. 

The body @ veste, or with a waistcoat, is more than ever in 
favour. The waistcoat is frequently made of white cloth, or 
silk cloth ; and will be much worn, both in white and in col- 
ours. For example, with a cream-coloured taffetas, a waist- 
coat of white kerseymere ; or, with a chocolate dress trimmed 
with violet, a violet waistcoat. With Havana-brown, groseille 
or ponceau forms a pl contrast. We advise, however, 


easing 
they | when the waistcoat is coloured, that it be not too bright, as it 


would produce decidedly a vulgar effect. 

Wide ribbon-sashes are still much patronised; but are no 
loriger seen with such a great amount of —— as formeriy 
was fashionable. For instance, it is not carried up so high 
as the waist, but merely round the ends, and to be about six 
or eight inches up the sides. Some of the ribbons made‘for 
this purpose are truly splendid. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that it is a very expensive fashion, as it necessitates a 
sash to match each dress, unless a lady is economical enough 
to content herself with a black one, trimmed with lace or 
sementerie, which is in very good taste, and looks well with 
any dress. The ceinture postillon is made in black velvet 
with a plastron of white moire antique, on which is placed 
silver buttons. This produces a very stylish effect. 

Dresses, when } up for out-of-doors wear, have fewer 
festoons than formerly—four being the fashionable number. 
One in front, another at the back, and one on each side. 
Coloured stockings will be worn this winter. Grey will be 
the favourite colour. Different shades of grey and will 
also be in good taste, but n> striking colour euch as scarlet o1 
mauve. The latter would lodk intrinsically vulgar, though 
it is not improbable that cherry colour will be worn during 
the season.— Le Foilet. 

—_—_-~>—__—_——— 


JUDGES AND COUNSEL. 


So discreditable a scene as that which took place at the Old 
Bailey on Tuesday last ht not to be passed over without 
public censure. Three prisoners were being tried before the 
Common-Serjeant for an assault on a police-constable. Before 
addressing the jury for the defendants, Mr. Ribton informed 
the court that he intended to set up a line of defence which 
the Common-Serjeant pronounced to be inadmissible in law. 
The plea in question was that, since one of the prisoners was 
ordered somewhat rudely by the constable to move on, when 
he was standing at his own door, he, at least, had a right to 
knock the policeman down, if not to kick him when on the 
nd. Notwithstanding this caution from the Common- 
Berjeant Mr. Ribton proceeded to lay down the very doctrine 
thus condemned as an unquestionable proposition which it 
would be madness to dispute. The C Serjeant naturally 
interposed, and Mr. Ribton resented his interposition, 
wherewpon a very unseemly altercation ensued between the 
Judge and the counsel, which the former at last terminated by 
ordering the Court to be adjourned. The consequence of 
course was that the business of the Court was deranged, the 
jurymen, barristers, attorneys, and witnesses in attendance 
put to needless inconvenience, and the prisoners kept in sus- 
for a day longer. When the Court met yesterday Mr. 
ton apologised, and the Common-Serjeant the 
atonement, but the scandal of the previous day, so far as the 
public is concerned, still remains. 

Now, we are far from expressing unqualified approval of the 
course taken by Mr. Chambers on this occasion. So much de- 
pends, in cases of this kind, on the manner, tone of voice, and 
general demeanour of the offending party that we can moatty 
estimate the degree of provocation that he may have received, 
but he might 'y have found some better method of 
silencing Mr. than one which could not fail to obstruct 
the administration of justice. Nor are we apy means 
certain that he was t in blaming Mr. Ribton for raising 





his voice, on the that he might be heard by the wit- 
nesses for the Unless these witnesses had been pur- 
posely ordered out of there was no reason wh: 
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the be laid. For some time 
licence of counsel in Criminal Courts, and 

of the metropolis, has been on the increase. Not conten’ 
browbeating witnesses and q' g on the slightest pre 
text with their professional brethren, a certain class of practi- 
tioners seem to pique themselves on addressing insolent re- 
marks tothe Bench. Whether they think that this ostentatious 
independence will tell in their favour with the jury, or whether 
it is that the habit of bull becomes to be 
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knows how to hold his own, these tlemen are generally 

bmissive 5 mes err on the side of 
obsequiousness. ere, On the other hand, they fancy they 
on the weakness 


This abuse of the privileges conced: 
the law to counsel is a growing evil, and one which deserves 
the attention of the Inns of rt. It would not be difficult 


it; it is enough, however, to point and 
chasectir of tht Bev anednagly eedaoeneh tae ng & stop to 
it. People sre constantly being that a of honour 
so lofty and so subtle that it shrinks from vulgar criticism go- 
verns the higher branch of the legal profession, that an eti- 
quette more stringent than written rules prohibits the slightest 
approach to practice, and that the jurisdiction of the 
Benchers over members of their own Inns is a more valuable 
protection to the public than a right of action against barris- 
ters. The faith of the public in this system has been sadly 
shaken lately, and if they obsefve that a counsel ees what 

guage he pleases to a Judge without being checked by the 
opinion of his fellows, they may begin to doubt whether the 
Bar is never so very honourable and gentlemanlike a pro- 
fession after all. . 

It is vain to reply that if a Judge is but firm enough he can 
always put down an impertinent counsel. In the first place, 
this is not so easy as it appears. The relation between the 
two offices is very delicate and peculiar, and though in some 
respects a Judge has much ter powers than the Chair- 
man of an ordinary meeting, in others, and es lly over the 
Bar, le has much less. In fact, the extent of his authority in 
calling barristers to order has never been very clearly defined, 
and judicial tact is more wisely shown in preventing the oc- 
currence of such conflicts than tn iting the best of it when 
they a There are certain pontons in which it ry 
possible for any man to with ity, an 

y P y ~ Aiet dign y } who is 
bent on making him commit himself is one of them. To a 
bystander it may ap that the possession of a paramount 
authority gives the former a great advantage ; but it is not the 
case, Itis this very circumstance that deprives him of the 
power to make any reply to the taunts of his tormentor, and 
compels him to show respect and even courtesy where he can 
feel nothing but contempt. It is only when some J pe of 
law is violated, or his tive is openly defied by an ap- 
peel from his ruling to the jury, that he can rightly interfere, 
he gross impropriety of this latter proceeding is obvious, for, 
if successful, it would transfer the decision on a point of law 
from a responsible functionary to a body of irresponsible in- 
dividuals. The errors of a Judge may be revised and corrected 
appeal, but the errors of a jury are irreversible, and if by 
he trick of an unscrupulous advocate a rogue is let off upon 
a false statement of the law society is grievously wronged. It 
is, therefore, one of the most imperative duties of counsel to 
take the law simply and literally from the Judge, and to defer 
any objections to it for the consideration of the Court for 
Reserved. is is no more than what is habitu- 
ally done, and we know of nothing which could excuse Mr. 
Ribton for going out of his way to break through the estab- 
lished rule. We can only nope that this occurrence, disgrace- 
ful as it was, may lead to an improvement in the conduct of 
criminal business. The traditional rights and customs of the 
Bar rest on, and can only be justified by, the assumption that 
barristers are educated gentlemen, and when the falsity of 
that assumption becomes mt to the world a radical resorm 
will be at hand.— Times, Sept. 24. 
—— > 


THE DECAY OF CONVERSATION. 


There.are sufficient reasons for concluding that the ancient 
art of talking is.falling into decay. It is, we believe, an ascer- 
tainable fact, that, in es to the increased population, 
the aggregated bulk of conversation is lessering. People now 
a days have somethin else to do but talk; not only do they 
live in such a hurry, that there is only leisure for just compar- 
ing ideas as to the weather, but they have each and all a gross 
quantity of reading to do, which puts talking out of the ques- 
tion. If persons remain at home, they read; if ! journe 
by the rail, they read; if they go to the sea-sidp, a ead. 
we have met. misguided individuals out in the open fields with 
books in hand; young folks have been seen stretched under- 
neath trees, an pon the banks of river, poring over the 
opened page; on tops of mountains, in the desert, far 
within forests—everywhere men now pull printed sheets from 
their pockets, and as the earliest, latest, highest occupation of 
this life, they read? 

What did people, before books were multiplied to this 
frightful extent, do with’all the time now filled up in this man- 
ner? Did they, in palace, castle, and hut, sit with eyes cast 
down in solitary, silent meditation? Principally, we make 
answer, they talked. The fact is incontestably true, that mod- 
ern men and women are reading themselves into a com 
tively silent race. Reading is the great delusion of the present 
time ; it has become a sort of lay piety, according to which 
the perusal of volumes reckonsas good works; it is, in a word, 
the Lym yen of the nineteenth century. Monastic institu- 
tions, both male and female, might well becreated for its more 
undisturbed pursuit; let there be Brethren of the Diurnal 
Journal, and White Sisterhoods of the Novelline Orders. It 
is high time it should be announced that Reading is not the 
summum bonum of this mundane existence. Why, in the 
act, reading is unsocial. Look at the person so en ‘i 
retires from his fellows into a corner, or makes for a distant 
window ; and there, either head propped up on hands, or else 
half recumbent, is al withdrawn from society. It is 
an incipient kind of , and having discovered 
its imminence, we hereby proclaim it. 

Conversation means a commerce of the eye and lip, as well 
as an interchange of ideas, Talk is the fence gf the wits; it is 
the chivalry of intellect—there is thrust and parry, nimble 
brain-shiftings, quick movements of the fancy, retreats upon 
the memory, strategic advances of the argument. Are not 
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on of social life, one compliment should al- 
8 it of another—if the second person is subtle enough 
to appreciate its drift—that any retort, buwever severe, gives 
an opening for another—and that no possible argument should 
p roaglg up a dispute. The writer of this paper confesses 
at, in his unripe, younger dave, be was often puzzled to con- 
ceive why the interminable cal, metaphysical, and 
other controversies of the ¢isputants, were per- 
mitted to form part of the mundane scheme. Such mat- 
ters as they generally discussed did not then appear to 
him to have any . bearing upon human 
life in this sphere. O the foolishness of youth! He is 
happy to state that he has long since grown wiser; he now 
sees that those ancient controversies, as well as the modern 
disputes happily at present kp oe. Pap permitted, and indeed, 
it may be, were d ed to men with talk—to keep 
the world’s tongue wagging. Long, long tog Ane survive! 
Is it not a splendid spectacle—if the r be not a client, 
which, of course, disturbs im ity, and prevents his 
= enjoyment of the scene—to attend the law courts, and 
ere witness the advocacy of trained talkers? It is calculated 
to enlarge the human intellect, and purify mortal charity, to 
see how much is possible to be said upon sides of any 
matter. One is tempted, on such occasions, in, view of the 
sublime be gat of the juries, to advise that verdicts 
should only be considered momentary adjournments of the 
inquiry, founded only on the accident of the last speech or the 
latest deposition, the adjournments to be carried on through 
interminable appeals. To suppose that truth, either as to facts 
or in opinion, is so absolute that it is possible to reach a stage 
where 9 on the one or the other side must cease, is most 
alarming. Our whole social system is endaggered by such a 
supposition, for talk is atau end. Of course, these latter ob- 
servations apply to disputes carried on by writing or printing, 
as well as by talk; but how immensely more attractive is oral 
disputation than the other! It may also be mentioned as a 
great advantage, that while pet hes ay me have sometimes 
ended, debates carried on by the lips scarcely or never 


are. 

Reading, however, implies writing on the part of some ong, 
and it may be as well to say a word or two upon that danger- 
ous art. If reading is unsocial, and threatensa new barbarism, 
what is to be said of writing? The very posture is ignoble: 
look at the man crooked up, his limbs all twisted, at desk or 
table; it is an Leyes | attitude ; while the process is calcu- 
lated to warp the intellect, even if got to corrupt the heart. 
Is it rashly asked how? We answer that a man when writing 
is removed from the controlling influence of the eye and lip of 
his fellow, and therefore it is that lies edge themselves into 
print which could never be spoken. Excepting as jottings to 
assist a defective memory, or as an arithmetic of logic for ex- 


ager h bn ymyar A It is requisite, a3 making provision for 
way 


tracting remote conclusions, Writing, it must be admitted, is 
cowardly. A man so en, has it all his‘own way ; he is 
opposed only to himself. t a cumulative evil is springing 


up from the excess of writing and printing mm modern times, 
which it is our duty to indicate—speech is becoming wofully 
enervated. A distinction has already long been made be- 
twixt our language writ(en and spoken. Discussing this alarm- 
ing prospect with an intelligent friend, and casting about for 
a remedy, he suggested that it would be some abatement of 
the evil—since we could not hope to remove it wholly—if 
printed matter, and especially, as he well urged, uewspapers, 
were issued in a egy ate ¥ than the native. It was re- 
- commended that the rew should be chosen, on account of 
there being a fine uncertain latitude for the vowel-points, 
which would be likely to deter the commonalty. Is not this 
huge disparity between our language written and spoken, 
sufficiently apparent to strike any one@ Words and phrases 
which constantly appear in books, no sane man introduces into 
conversation, and endless ces of phraseology occur in 
talk that never are given in print. In the long-run, however, 
by virtue of the superiority of stolid persistence fools have 
over sane men, the books will beat the tongues; and, indeed, 
already, a8 we have stated, conversation is becoming emascu- 
lated. The friend whom we have already quoted, ably argues, 
that, if you wish to hear a real dialogue, you must go to the 
lower classes, among whom books have the least spread. He 
informs us that the faculty of speech, which has partially 
ed in our salons and drawing-rooms, fortunately still sur- 
vives in pothouses, 4nd notably among taproom companies. 
Preference is, however, given by him to a group of navvies at 
a new railway cutting; though, he says, a fragment or two of 
the native tongue can occasionally be caught up in a third- 
claes railway-carriage on market-days. These, it would seem, 
are now the only chances left of hearing the English language 
spoken with fluency and vigour, full expression being given to 
e natural feelings. Parliament is often instanced as being an 
fnstitution for talk. What passes there, however, ee on 
the few happy occasions when a minister is baited, or the 
house becomes impatient, and introduces imitations of rustic 
cries, is not conversation—it is rather that worst of worsts in 
this matter, beyond which the imagination refuses to advance 
—printed matter spoken: the speeches made are designed to 
be reported, and a news: fate, even in the moment of de- 
livery, weighs heavily upon them. We, however, as the ulti- 
mate resource in the impending dreariness of universal silence, 
cling earnestly even to parliament ; the lips at leastare 
ut in pation, and the forms of talk are observed if the genu- 
spirit be no longer there. “Fi 
If the warning of the present writer as to the insidjous de- 
cay now creeping over conversation alarm the public, he will 
be contented. te is conscious of not having exhausted the 
and especially in its relation to woman; but that 
the subject may be separately attended to hereafter ina 
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quarto volume. are reason for fearing that the sex is 
itself losing volubility,for they are more and more addict- 
ing ves to read But of this separately, It has just 
alarmingly occurred to us, that our 
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such trivial paradoxes from 
tion for talk; it is the final end of life—everything bas refer- 
ence to it; le perform great achievements simply to set 
Sthers talking, for talk of you ls fame ted; it is the last 
thing alwa; ee ee: the ie is Won, 
after the is built, w the statue and the are 
finished, you have still one unending duty to to 
talk. 
-A Gay Wepprine IN IngLanp.—On Tuesday, the 8th inst., 
Mount Trenchard, the residence of the Hon. 8. E. 
Rice, was the scene of much and a 
a wee ee eS met to mar- 
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their way in large bodies to Mount Trenchard House, where 
an immense concourse of pew sed joined to pay a tribute of 
attachment and respect on the happy occasion. Shortly after 
eleven o'clock the whole body of tenantry, headed the 
Very Rev. Dr. Synan of 8 iden, proceeded to the Len, 
and were at once joined by the Hon. Mr. Spring Rice, William 
Smith O’Brien, ., the Hon. Robert O’Brien, Sir Vere De 
Vere, Bart., the Knight of , Edward O’Brien, Esq., Mr. 
O’Brien, 60th Rifles, Octavius N. Knox, Esq., and- the young 
O’Briens of Cahermoyle. In the immediate vicinity at the 
drawing-room windows could be seen the beautiful and ac- 
complished bride, her twelve lovely brides-maids, and ladies of 
the ly, ready attired to to church. 

The assembled multitude B aapsme | to the pretty church 
(formerly built by the Mount Trenchard family) and were then 
joined by a large numher of persons from the surrounding dis- 
trict, who warmly saluted the Bride and Bridegroom, and the 
Hon. Mr. Spring Rice, as they passed from the church, with 
hearty cheering and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. The 
evening was spent in merry making, and the grounds at Mount 
Trenchard were the centre of, attraction ; two large fires sent 
their brilliant light to the clouds, and a most successful and 
magnificent display of fireworks too place. Cheering and 
every demonsiration of joy awakened the echoes of the sur- 
rounding woods, and every heart seemed as if beating with 
attachment and gratitude. Neither were our county Clare 
neighbours passive on the occasion; large fires were lighted 
on the opposite seaboard, reflected in the beautiful waters of 
the Shannon, and the gentle breeze seemed on the occasion 
only intended by nature to convey the lusty and honest cheer- 
ing of the congregated multitudes from shore to shore. 

Phere could not be less than twenty glowing piles, as all the 
surro! hills in a large district of country were marked in 
the darkness of the night with fires and burning tar barrels; 
amongst them the famed Knockpatrick, of the Saint, and his- 
toric Shanid Castle sent forth their brilliant lights, and dancing 
and pledging of the bowl to the health and happiness of the 
Bride and Bridegroom were kept up to a late hour. 

The rising town of Foynes was not behind ; the houses and 
the railway station were gaily dressed with flowers and ever- 
greens, and the vessels in the harbour floated their colours in 
the breeze. Mr. Kelly’s yacht, ored off the shore, was 
gaily decked with flags in honour of the occasion; a wreath 
of flowers and evergreens spanned the public road, near the 
hotel, and the hotel itself was adorned with numerous flags 
and evergreens. 

The popular Bridegroom and his charming Bride having ar- 
rived at the railway station at about half-past three o'clock, he 
liberally dispensed his charity to the poor, and after enterin 
the carriage the engine sent forth her yom of artillery an 
moved slowly off, amidst the cheering of a large multitude. 

May they be happy.—Limerick Chroniele, 





fearful pressure they must have undergone, one man’s head 
and shoulders had it through the canvas, being nearly a 
new sail. The other man (Woyce) was perfectly sensible, but 
pulseless, cold, and clammy when I examined him, wajch was 
after he had been hes into a cot. He said he felt something 
burst in his belly. Ev ing was done to promote reaction, 
but without effect, and he sank nineteen hours after the acci- 
dent, perfectly conscious.” 


Greex Fire.—The term “Greek fire,” as applied to the 
substance which the Federals are pouring into Charleston, is 
strictly a misnomer. The secret of the manufacture of the 
a Greek fire has been lost for nearly 950 years, aad it is 
probable that it will not again be found, seeing that modern 
chemistry suggests agents quite as d us, and perhaps 
simpler, than the original, Its modern representative, al- 
though intended for the same purposes, is different in charac- 
ter, more portable, more certain, more terrible. It is a fluid 
substance, is cheaply made, keeps for years, and is produced so 
quickly that the ingredients of which it is composed may be 
pe together at the moment when the compound is required. 

n using the liquid it has to be enclosed in a shell which shall 
burst at a given point of destination, and allow the. fluid to be 
distribu’ The construction of mdern liquid fire is based 
on simple scientific principles, and more methods than one 
may be discovered for producing it. I thiuk—and I know its 
inventor, to whom I shall refer in a moment, thinks so too— 
that it might be so formed that it would actually burn under 
water. But, however much it might be modified in detail, the 
principle would be the same, and the principle is this: a ra- 
fae ep a apa ge means ~ Spang that in 
combining greedily with o nm whenever it can get, gives rise 
to the waltien of heat ant f e—is suspended for a time 
through a a? in which it is held innocuous, so long as the 
two are confined together, but from which it is separated spon- 
taneously when both are free in the open air. 

The modern chemist who first brought liquid fire into no- 
tice was Mr. Wentworth Scott. I have been told that the me- 
thod suggested by the late Lord Dundonald was of the same 
nature ; but, for special scientific reasons, this view is not pro- 
bable. Mr. Scott suggested the principle about eleven years 
ago, and during the econ war he was untiring in his efforts 
to get it practically into use in our army and navy. There is 
an official board which received Mr. Scott, heard his plans, pro- 
mised him means for experiment, nibbled at his idea, and then 
repudiated it, and did many very foolish things which is not 
worth while to rake up ; suffice it, that after tantalising Mr. 
Scott for a long season, and after supplying him with “lots of 
forms,” our circumlocutionists became acquainted with another 
gentleman who proposed a liquid fire, but who, I believe, in 
the end was gently dropped I mean Captain Disney. At 
last that which the English nation, or rather Government, re- 
fused to study as a means of warfare, has been turned to prac- 








RoruscuiLp's Rerrvery.—Royal Mint-street is to b 
the site of the gold and silver refinery of the Messrs. Roths- 
child. No dpubt circumstances rather than choice have im- 
pelled the wealthy Jewish house to locate itself in this poverty- 
8 en quarter. These circumstances may be briefly ex- 

lained. Up to the year 1858 the premises occupied by the 

essrs. Rothschild formed part of the Royal Mint. They con- 
stituted the copper foundry of that establishment, and extended 
from the die department to Rosemary-lane, a distance of 150 
feet, and a fi im the lane of about the same 
dimensions. In the year named the Mint authorities discov- 
ered that it would be more expedient and more economical to 
obtain copper in the form of planchets prepared for coining, 
than to buy it in the shape of slabs and reduce it to planchets 
themselves. This discovery was acted upon forthwith, and 
the copper foundry of the Mint became practically valueless to 
the por ahs money-makers. It was advertised to be let, and 
the Messrs. Rothschild, aware of the eligibility of the place 
for their purposes, became its lessees. From that time to the 
present thé late Royal copper foundry has been in full swing 
as a refinery for the precious metals. Night and day have the 
chemical and mechanical operations incidental to the refining 
process been going on; and though, doubtless, those opera- 
tions have been profitable — to their promoters, they 
have proved a great nuisance to all who reside within a certain 
radius of the refinery. The acid fumes continually arising 
from the open roof have descended, in their condensed form, 
in burning and lightning showers upon the back-yards and 
fore-courts of unhappy neighbours. In the “dead waste and 
middle of the night,” poisonous and choking vapours have 
stolen through the crannies and the crevices of dwelling- 
houses, half-stifling their occupants. Numerous have been the 
complaints levelled at the offending refiners, and at length 
they appedr to have taken effect. In order at least to distri- 
bute their favours over a wider area, if not to dissipate them 
entirely, the Messrs. Rothschild are causing a gigantic chim- 
ney to be erected. This is to be carried to a height of 220ft. 
Its exterior diameter at the base is 30ft., that of the summit or 
cap will be 8ft. It is of circular form ; and when we state that 
its erection is in the hands of Mr. William Cubitt, it will be a 
‘iarantee to most persons that it will be successfully executed. 
he foundation of this monster chimney, which will o’ertop 
the Monument, has been carrigd to a great depth: in fact, the 
lowest course of brickwork and cement—no concrete has been 
employed—rests on the original undisturbed gravel stratum of 
the London basin. Intercepting chambers are, we understand, 
to be constructed at intervals in the interior of the stack, so as 
to catch and condense the acid fumes as they ascend. The 
orifice or smokeway will be 15ft. in diameter at the base, and 
4ft. Gin. at the summit. The Rothschild chimney will certainly 
form a conspicuous landmark, as it will ass ly indicate un- 
erringly the whereabouts of the late Rosemary-lane to the in- 
habitants of London and its suburbs.—Building News. 


SINGULAR AND Fatat Accipent at Sza.—On the passage 
of the ship Norfolk from England to Australia, the followin 
nent and fatal accident occurred on board. It is suppli 
by W. Story, Esq., F.R.C.S., to the Lancet :—“ On the 25th of 
Tobeuary, 1863, two men named William Bo and Isaae 





lot with ease, until, at the turn 
the oe horse, Queen Bertha, and the race was virtually 
won. 
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tical tin America. Liquid fire has found its way into 
Charleston, and the question to be asked is, will its application 
stop there? It is age Be rest content with saying that the 
practice is barbarous. Barbarity pertains to the use of bayo- 
nets and swords and grenades, and all else; the points to be 

ised are the facts; that the Americans are using this 
liquid fire; that they will soon find means of improving their 
first attempts; that the successful employment of one liquid 
will suggest others, and that suddenly we may be aroused to 
the unpleasant consciousness that all our great armaments, all 
our forces, all our ships, all our men are at the mercy of a foe 
who has learned a new art in war, in which science has sap- 
ped courage, and in which brute force stands but second in 
the contest.—Dr. Richardson, in the Social Science Review. 





Tue Sr. Lecrer; tHe Last Frest.—It is a great merit of 
the St. Leger Course, that the start can be seen as well as the 
finish. There could have been no more beautiful spectacle ot 
the kind than was afforded by these nineteen horses,ts they 
displayed their various tempers during the movements to and 
fro and turns to the rear and front which were rendered ne- 

by several false starts. Blue Mantle broke away re- 
ly, as he did at Epsom. Lord Clifden, who has the 
great advantage of a placid temper, did not suffer himself to 
be discomposed by the fidgety conduct of other horses, but 
took all annoyances as meekly as an old cow. Queen Bertha 
appeared to be nervous but tractable. National Guard was 
even more imperturbable than Lord Clifden. More than once, 
National Guard’s slowness was as fatal to the start as Blue 
Mantle’s eagerness at other times. When at length a start was 
accomplished, people said hastily that it was a very bad one, 
for Lord Clifden, who in all previous attempts had been in a 
line with the other horses, was many lengths in rear of almost 
everything when the flag was lowered. Such a beginning 
might have been thought fatal to the chance of the best horse 
that ever ran. Memory reverted to the case of Mameluke, 
who, being supposed to have the St. Leger safe, lost it through 
finding himeelf eighty yards behind everything else at start- 
ing, and being unable, even with his great speed, to come up 
soon enough to win the race. In the present instance, there 
was no suspicion of any such partiality as was believed to have 
ruined Mameluke’s chance; and indeed, if the starter had been 
capable of treating Lord Clifden with unfairness, he must 
have been-disappointed at discovering afterwards that he had 
done the thing best calculated to ensure his victory. But 
to hint at this is to anticipate the result. As the horses rushed 
towards the hill, Lord Clifden, instead of making up what he 
had lost in the start, dropped further to the rear. The beliey- 
ers in his latent unsoundness, who had refused to be convinced 
- what they saw of him at exercise, were now in transports 
delight at the proof he was giving of their sagacity. “He's 
beat—he’ll never catch them—he can’t f° a yard—it’s a hun- 
dred to one against him.” Amid cries like these, the horses 
mounted the hill and di for a while from view. But 
when they cume again in t Lord Clifden to show 
what he could do. 
exhaust him before 


grand action and immense length of stride which 
he exhibited on this course last year, he ran through the whole 
to the straight, he got up to 
een ran ely to the and was onl 

™ pat Lord Clifden, could have done 
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orice he was fairly set 

ora hundred yards no 

clio thes/iteae ine, wpen: tide courma, ne bnet Bebemie ond, 

Queen Bertha for a sweep-stakes, 

only able to come up in time to 

culations of the St. chances 
been kep 


curate if this performance had t in mind, foreshadow- 
with singular fidelity, Lord Clifden’s wonderful 


ing as it did, 
be ed of power in the present week. 
t 


was allowed, when Clifden ran for the Derby, that | the 


i, who beat hia in the Derby. 


is a may 
now be doubted, but it is, at 


least, certain that he is not so 
captivating to the eye. The — result of Lord Clifden’s 
victory must be enormous. There must be many heavy losers 
among those s lators who were so rash as to lay 20 to 1 
against him. The lesson which his victory ought to teach is 
to — to ae sense er vernon ~ = of aaag 
away by rumours destitute of tangi' undation.—; 

Revivw, Sept. 19. 


Beene ww Serenanamsre ee French cor- 
respondent of the Standard gives the following interesting ac- 
count of how M. Duray one to be appointed Minister of Pub. 
lie :—M. Duruy had for a long time past been a 
teacher of history in one of the Parisian His 
cratic opinions precluded the hope of his advancement to any 
of the more lucrative posts of the University, and he eked out 
his income by writing “historical compendiums” usum 
scholarum, which, the influence of his publisher, M. 
Hachette, were “ by the Council of the University,” 
and therefore afforded a handsome addition to the scanty 
pa ng of the professor. About two years since the Emperor, 
who had already his “ Life of Ceesar,” in the course of 
conversation with Marshal Randon, asked him if he knew any 
one who would throw any light on the subject. The Marshal 
is a French Protestant, and so is M. Duruy, and all French 
Protestants — to be actuated towards each other with 
which distinguishes Scotchmen with us, 
M. Duruy as likely to know something 
about it. “Very well,” replied the Emperor, “there can be 
no harm in him. Bring him to me on such a day.” 
The Marshal Sy eee the Imperial behest, and on the 
day appointed M. Duruy was ushered into the presence. He 
described himself as somewhat nervous, but the ease with 
which the Emperor plunged tn medias res soon relieved him. 
“You are a professor of , M. Duruy,” quoth the Em- 
peror, after what the reporters call a few introductory 
“Now, I want you to give me a lesson. Be as concise as you 
— Let me have your opinion on the 
M. ——- presence of mind, by 
way, must be admitted to be great) was rather perplexed, bus 
that after all he had, if the worst came to the worst, 
his professorship and his books to fall back upon, so he deter- 
mined to speak out, and farthwith delivered a concise lecture on 
the twelve Cesars, When he had done, the Emperor said, 
“Well, how long did this kind of thing last?” “About two 
hundred years, sire,” “ Bh bien, mon cher spohareniee the 
Emperor), en politique c'est ld ce qu'on appelle le ” With 
this he rose, and tne interview terminated, leaving poor M. 
ae te rt a perplexity as to the impression he 


Pp y 
About six months later he was agreeably surprised at bein 
promoted to the rank of d’ Académie, and in ad 
tion a lectureship at the Normale was created expressly 
for him. Since then he was occasionaily summoned to the 
Tuileries, and had various interviews with the Eniperor, very 
much of the same nature as the first. January another 
pleasant surprise was in store for him—he was named Inspec- 
tor-Gen@ral of Schools, and likewise Lecturer on History at 
the Polytechnic School. Surprise number three, however, was 
the greatest of all. He was engaged in his duties 
down at Angers when, to his intense astonishment, the local 
prefect waited upon him in full uniform, and, with marks of 
the most profound respect, handed to him a telegraphic de- 
spatch to the effect that his pat «Sy appointed him Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. Such is the true, full, and parti- 
cular history of this singular appointment. 


A Desperate Encounter.—An incident lately occurred 
at a stag-chase in the forest of Glenavon, which 
siderable alarm among keepers and gillies. ) 
son, Glenavon, an athletic youth of seventeen, had occasion to 
slip a brace of hounds at one of the antlered monarchs of the 
mountain, near the summit of Ben-y-Buird. The chase was 
truly exciting, and prosecuted with such swiftness and vigour 
as only stag and hound could do. It extended over some miles, 
until one of the hounds compelled the noble animal, for the 
acerated haunehes, to turn and keep him at bay. 
Assisted by his skill as huntsman in taking a near cut to the 
place which was most likely to be the field of engagement, the 
nimble-footed mp nee <4) in sight of er oy and 
hound struggling desperately, and on observing trust, 
hound was coming off second best in the match, he bounded 





sha 
with renewed alacrity to his rescue. By this time the hound 


_ Wasina uence of the effu- 


For GLAscow.—Arrangements are 
Oe et aaa scheme, 
experimen’ mean’ 
in the event of its being successfull 
to be regarded by mercantile men 





demo- be 


con- |), 
Mr. John Morri- 


‘the Astronomer for d, has 
oo Aaceet heats nas 
oe pee trconale: Nests Bbicide Sonaae 

2 
pieces. The first ex; 


perimental will. be 
pected, on Thursday next, at 1 P.M., Greenwich mean 
Times, 8ept.28. Si, 


atmosphere of an English spring. Two ravens once esta- 
blished themselves as fiends of e family in Mercer Bay for 
the sake of the scraps of food thrown to them by the men. 
But the ship’s dog resenting this infringement of his vested 
rights, Hose to fly at them, trying t6 catch them with his 
mouth. Observing this, they were wont, just when the mess- 
tins were being cleared out on the dust-heap, to throw them- 
selves intentionally in his way, and when ody a at them 
fly only a few yards off; and when the dog ie another run 
they made another flight, until they had lured, tempted, and 

rovoked him to the shore a considerable distance. They then 
ew swiftly to the ship and the dust-heap, and had generally 

icked out the best scraps, and made no small way in devour- 
og. the whale, batore the return of the outwitted and mortified- 





. Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 770. By F. Healey. 





White fo play, and mate in 8 moves. 


SOLUTION TO FROsiax Nov. TOD. 
White. 
R » K 
Biok 
If Black play 1B 
then mates with Q. 


Black. 
3 1K tQ5 
Kt 6, ch 2 K moves. 
6, mates. é 

, A4-S White checks with B at 


K 6, and 
he other variations are easily solved. 





An AxncHupucaL Resmpence.—The Chateau of Miramar, 
where the Archduke Maximilian resides, is situated about 
three miles from Trieste, on a promontory running out into 
the sea. a in the Gothic style, and its + an 
tions are i Archduke had the chateau built some 
ears ago, and gave it the name it bears, which in Spanish 
anguage signifies “ Look at the sea.” The Prince has there 
formed —_— collections of objects of natural history, 
which he either procured during his different or which 
have been brought or sent to him by officers of the Austrian 





navy. The Prince is intimately acquainted with the Spanish, 
and, like his brother, the Emperor of A’ 8 seven 
angusges. The park of Miramar is the princi romenade 
of nhabitarts of Trieste, and on Sundays fete days 


flock thither in crowds. The apartments, the picture 

and the collections of natural history are kind] 
thrown open to visitors. The Prince and Princess do mi 
good in th nwt where they have acquired the love and 
esteem of tants. 


itish American states that 
plest things in the world in the 
. “The madel,” he says, “is constructed 
each of these levers has a weight attached 
nding one is as- 


one hundred pounds, with a lever six 
Rene Se en a 
feet of the leverage, and a we 

. Mr. Carruthers’ machine 





toration. What will apne | & woman's hair? Whatever 
will invigorate the hair glands. Oils and most other applica- 
tions debilitate the hair glands. water is best. At first 


the persistent use of cold water I have 
seen thin, poor become rich and curly. Only the part of 
the hair next to the scalp should be wet. It must be tho- 
roughly dried.—Dio Lewis, M_D. 


A Curtous Reric.—The vessel recently discovered buried 
in the sand on the eastern coast of Orleans, Cape Cod, was 
thirty-five feet in } , had a tonnage of forty to fifty tons, 
and was called the k This 


, and in 
the constant the coast there, was entirely buried in 
ten or fifteen years, and so she remained until a few weeks 
i when some sand was washed away and she was discover- 

. The deck gone, and the floor was strewed with staves 
and heads of batfele and among them a om of bones 
—some of beef, some of pork, and some of mutton. The hoo; 
had mostly disap ; they may have been iron, and so 
solved by the action of the sea water. All the bolts and spikes, 
and iron used in the co: of v had also disa, 

or so mingled with the sand as to form a kind of red- 
dish stone, quite hard ; while the ribs and planks and trunnels 
of good old English oak still remain quite sound.— Boston paper. 


A. T. 


PINE 





STEWART & CO., 
HAVE NOW OPEN 
A FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE GOODS, dc., do. 
@AMBRICS, JACONETS, 
NAINSOOK, and 8 W188 MUSLINS, 


Victoria and 
Piaeke aiatns 
BALMORAL SKIRTS, &c., &c. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 


EW FALL SILKS. 
RICH PLAIN AND FIGURED 


POULT DE SOIE. 
MOIRE ANTIQUES. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
BLACK SILKS 





aT 
POPULAR PRICES. 


A. T. STEWART & Co., 
. BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


L_%0%8 Stk VELvETS, 
BLACK AND COLORED, 
IN VERY SUPERIOR QUALITIES, 


EXTRA WIDTHS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 
GRAND OPENING 
or 


ENCLISH CARPETINCS, 
From the most Celebrated Manufacturers. 


English Velvet Carpetings. 
Best English Brussels Do. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS in great variety. 








THREE PLY INGRAIN CARPETINGS. 
RUGS, | SHADES, 
MATS, OIL CLOTHS, all widths, 
MATTINGS, DRUGGETS, 


TABLE and PIANO COVERS, &c,, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
All are guaranteed, 


Be particular and look for 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 
Neo. 99 Bowery, 
Sign of the Large Golden Eagle. 


DELICIOUSNESS OF A CARESSING HAND 
REALIZED. , 


re + the hen HAND 


N. P. Wiis, Esq., says of these : 
“The palm of a soft hand upon the skin is the ultimatum 
soothings and mlnisteriugs to comfort. Few have 
a hand’s rub caress could ever be ex 
onighl att. which searches fete she 
MOLLIENT, w ‘ 
such rf and ‘satisfyingness, that it yokes 2 
than the hand itself.” Sold only b 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Minder 5th Avenue Hotel. 
Miss JAMEs’s i 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 
PEInTY SEX STREET, ween Yew 
At No. $4 WEST THIRTY-SIXTH and 
ay Cet gui eh 
Miss James is kindly permitted to afer to the following gen- 


emen : 

In New York.—D. D. Field, Esq., Rev. Dr. C B. H. 

Field, Esq., Edwaed Satterlee, Esq, soy Jay, ae Hot, Janes 

ri Baling Hon, dwar verti, gud, i, 3 “Biabop 
ead gate rash 

Detroit; Gerrit Smith, Esq., ugh, N. Y. ; 

ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 





Smooth and Beautiful, 
EMOLLIENT. 









"> ° 
cuse; Hon. Elon 








Baligg 140 a0 edd bus olgco 
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Wee, TED ALES AND PORTER, 
and use. 
‘ carriage free in the City. 
XX Patz Aus, 3,50; 
W. MARR, Sole Agent. _ 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 
me ar erst McMULLEN, 
©. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y¥., 
ieee WN LANDS, CANADA. SoL8 Aczxr m THE UniTep STATES FOR 
ROWN LAND FOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING | 5488 & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
m eb abea a yaek one dollar. JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
The local Crown ts, whose addresses are Fiver, will furnish intending settlers with full information. TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 
One-fifth of the Partanes pon down, and the remainder in four equal annual instalments, with Interest ; no Paten % —__—— 
in any case ipces a oe the Land ‘or in full at the time of purchase), issue for any such land to any 2 ‘who shall Old Wines, Brandies, &c., & 
not b person or Ds ear whom he have taken possession of such land within six months from the time : 44 si 
2 tha bale, and shall ftom thet time continuously have been s bonafide occtpent of, and reslaemt On the land for at least two years, PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
and wi | ot mee ft for cultivation ond had under crop, within four years at farthest e of the sale of the IMPORTERS, 
nad at leas to rected thereon 
and of the dimensions at least of sixteen by twenty m acres t everyone hundred ee eal eyes lot whatever steht thinks Ne. 49 Beaver Street, New Work. 
proper, and apply the value of it in payment of the purchase money due by him. CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN (WESTERN) CANADA. : AND OTHER BRANDS. 
= Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
ACRES AT ACRE, 
AGENTS. RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL.|cfspecilvue,| MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
acon GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
William Harris...|Admaston, near Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
eseeene+/Part of Renfrew.......... Admaston, Dogots_  Dineeld, Bromley, A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
7 P. Mofht..|Pembroke ........ e eal Wilberfores ..........svescoseacdCesess 250,000 i : UNION i a 
Wict of Niplasing......./Alle, Buchanan, Fraser, Head, Maria, eee. 
‘ThomasP. French. |Clontarf.......... Parts of Renfrew and Dis- RA aie I mem 1g $ —— AND LITERARY AGENCY. 
rirdods Brud Grattan, Sebastopol,| SUBSCRIBER, 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston......... Lennox, and of Fron dcliffe ae yest, 1 pp ARETE SEILER pat, 150,000 & in New York, a Banya aye pe he % Public Lee 
tenac m....|Kennebec, Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- turer and Literary Agent. 
E exer Perry. Tam ata of Aa- rd, Hinchin eS se ee 190,000 Lectures. 
* m, and District of & B13. to Kast Piece nar iit deliv yh abe _ 
Peewee eeenee oe, ae 7 1 - ai 
Pp’ epee pea Barrie, Denbigh, Kals- 220,000" = ceptable terms, at the fnvitation of Young M Men’s ‘Associations, Ly. 
Martin P. Hays. ..|Madoc,......+++../North part of Hastings. ...| Bangor, Cashel, Dungat ik faraday Lake, - a a ceums, and Institutes throughout the country. He will also de- 
hl, Monte Lime ak Medlare <Clure, » liver addresses on anniversary occasions for olleges, other Semi- 
don "Bech r ck, Rien 250,000 g naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social. 
Richard @..\Bobcaygeon....... na Ae pete at Gnas Cicetde, B ath, P g Literary Agency. 
cutinden Somerville, Stanhope.......... 200,000 5 The stiperiber wilt voutings his Livertty Agency. Ita chject is 
G. M. Roche. Lindsay ....-0000 Part of Victoria...» c 25, 1 |hoade ginencr Ttiey- enn ude 3f unpwowcl] Weoomisen aed 40. nek 
. ver. See ""} Parts Simcoe and Victoria |Morrison. Muskoka. Draper. and Macaulay. e recom: en to b- 
Richard | Parts Simcoe and Victoria. Morrison, eg eee ag and — ow 100,000 lishers. For this Sale —-4 —-. fatourable or overs, ao 
Joseph Wilson.../Sault Ste. Marie. ./District of Algoma + BFODUOrUS. «.. +000. -0 002+ 50,004 | 20 Cents, Mall or Express, ed - 4 ge ine coe a. “4? ters ef 
oi. = oy, Patton, ‘Thompson, Esten, Spragge, | inquiry a ackin rte, together uld sways cove S eneall goed 
Robert McVicor..|Fort Witiem, | | SBE BeBe ce annnnnseverenerennsnranence 150,000 penaabe Seoten be copies, “Anarene 
} Lake Superior..|..........c..ceeeeeceseees leleng and Paipoonge.........-..s++++ 64,000 Park Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 
CROWN LAND’ AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. 
NORTH OF AWA. M2: GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 
THE RIVER OTT. inform her friends and the publle that she has resigned the 
Wm. bn ne Fitmlen, Arundel. Part p § a Arundel, De Salaberry......... 70,000 | 30 Cents. eee of her school to Mrs. H. Dana Ward, a lady already favour- 
SW any. [Beckinghea."-) Part of Otinwe::: 7. /Porinae Bete Wiieatese Boras) ee | ee a ne tee at shccesfl 
wiempleton, Buckingham..........--.«.+ 160,000 do. Mrs. Ward will make every effort to sustain the school in its 
Robt. Farley. Chelsea Pert of Ottawa Low. Hincks, 4 Aylwin present state of efficien ‘he same masters will be retain 
204,000 do, tnd the same course of wtuales pursu 4 ae 
returns thanks for the generous confidence so long 
= martin 4 reposed in her, and hopes it will be also extended to her successor. 
“ 0. 
180,000 do. RS, On) DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MKS. 
Barron of rth, 41,000 | 30 Cents, M“sisso IN) begs to announce that the School 
Terence Smith... ‘\Alfumetia Keenated \Part of Pontiac........... | _ == Waltham, Sheen, Chichester, 185,000 rs i, me be opened on TUESDAY, September Fs _— 
¥. X. Bastien.....|Calumette........ Part of Pontiac........... ,epnlaMenshhi® dantetdabow cussed ‘ 
McMillan.|Grenville......... | of Argenteuil........ \arringt sancebeic’ sannth (nce ctue conten $1000 = : 
? 
NORTH OF THE RIVER . WRENCB. 
A. B. Lavallée,... Ste. Adele Chae: ee ‘ ray 1 ’ 
Alex. Daly ha lan ‘Rune % Hawdon.=..| 131000 go: 
Silex. Daly... 4, .-|Chilton, Chertsey, enn, aes vp 000 = @stablished in 142. 
2 Debord... (Three Rivers “ a A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
oe 88 * ‘al cks mma! eterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 do Clty of Hast Tank, and devoted to 
rade. ~ohy tamban.......seeeeesee ERA 
J. P. Déry.....+++ re Raymond ‘Gontord, Coll eiteere, Be uemoat catnesenes ts 38000 > HEWES, POLITIC, AND GENERAL LIT SRE 
utim! terriére, Jon 
fi =, nce - i, Ceecivele, cores, ri © a RS y-werny4 and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
nay, Simard, Se = teased Tis oo Pmegry Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 
a tr THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. CLUB TERMS,—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
. LeBel......+ ‘otton ...... pay olfe and Com » 
Doccebocwecccccce’ e wees My dont, Walton Yolstewn, 300,000 | @0 Cents. _— oem e Tenits two On Fas yms ener al 
fo. n, Winslow | Ten — "$30, with an Secinin to each Subscribe 
Jobm Hume......|Leeds. <........-+. Mogantic........ -sesesees|Blallfax, Laverness, Ireland, Leods, Nelson, vs.000 | 40 Conta, [a2 NESTE Coims, $00, with wn Engraving to each Subscriber, 
ssa Bt. Joseph, Beance|Part of Megantic......... panmint ad magneton dau Gat (ee eee es 
Ez cKenzie..|/Lambton........./Beauce .... pacarcccocooons “ ~ —? acy Forsyth, 19,000 des The ALsron has been widely known for party ard throughout 
, Fram: Sicekt Hien , and part of Dncce nearest. tnpllcetehtecatt the United States and British North Ameri ‘noroughly inde- 
Andrew Ross pton oy Rr hg abe J Rixborongh, pendent in tone, it will be found to combing all the elements of 
el y,, ‘oo rd = ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
ae 5 Frampton, Lerche Stanton Ware, "| 300,000 | s0fCents, | ‘as llilsely to: bear ‘on British interesta, 
, Rouleat....... Claire........ Dorchester .............+- ba WON tactarncteceaoaees< cs 
John Felton...... Sherbrooke ....../Stanstead, . Sherbrooke, =: 000 do. The Albion Engravings. 
Richmon: id parts o1 Podge? Fo, soln vot ~ leads hand, at $2 to Sul. 
Wolfe and Co +++ «|Mars' ckland, Herefo: becribers 
&.'V. Laruc......./8t, Charles, Ri mS eee —— owe yi Hereford, Weeder! 160,000 | 00'Centa. ere oe 
Liveceesess(Bellochasse ........0..000 MMO S06 6955-0. GSULSdCe Elen ose 30,Cents, | CHALOR’S QUEE. CI OELE, 
Jos. Tatu......... St. +++++-|Montmagny, and part of] Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
L'Islet ..ce.csccccssseee Montmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- am Arians Sit WALNGTOR 
re. Jolives...:.s</8t Gervais.......|Betechasse ..:i.c..+c+0: Se nas iy Marresor's "BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
St. Jean, Port Joly Lv on 7] jpcurnier, Veccocwocsevedbcctcoce 7 92,000 do. BUCKLER’s 8T. PAUL'S, tava 
. fo’ Dionne. . .... ee ec see ee ee sees 98,000 do, cK, 
apes sige sevens ces /SOAnfold..,...+.++- Part of Arthabaska......./Mad: * Hzrninoe’s THREE MEMBENS OF THE TEMPERAN 
if DeGiaiag22221)8t, Anne La Boos ce eee enccee sees} - 100000 | 60,Cente CASTLE OF. cnca's Pretare 
be Saves be od Kamouraska..............|Ixworth, Chapais, Woodb Painchaud, Wasresronmats BN OF SOOTS, 
Antoine Gagnon. .|St. Christophe Parke, Bungay | 285,000 Cents, Lanpszen’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
d’Arthabaska...|Arthabaska .............. Chester’ Holton, and Warwick..| 40,000 Cents. Laxpsger’s DIG AND IMPUDENCE, 
L. N. Gauvreau.. «++ee+++/Temiscounta,............./ Whitworth, thy, Viger, ers, Denonville, 138,000 = 8 
J. Bee, Lepoge...,| Rimouski ........|Rimouski ...., cessssesf Dagens ah pis, i Neigetic, Cabot, “Fie: Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. 
e and augmen:’ Wrixre’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
a 8t. esi CaP Chay Chat, Romieu, D'Alabert, ~~" “<a NEW. WORLD. 
J, A. LeBeli.....(New Carlisle.....|Bonaventure ........6.... New iichmond iamiiion, Cox, Hope, Por _ The Falls of Niagara, trom an original drewing 
uM. a he pabucded EE NT Orme ee Pes aa estes 
Carle ee Shave int 180,000 | 20 Cents, sie,  caeaa oan en home, 
John Eden....... Basin...... SebdegscoossSeceueim ry, re ata York, , — 
- Gottn Gaspé Hay, North Gaape Bey, Fox, . PiEm?” Money ay be tranaaed in eitered etl te 
AF oe on Syaeunams” povsneuqusese Lasveedeee eevee] - 120,000 do, of the Office. 
rap etre ogy ee eee he eenion, Fam tay Tux ALziox ls sarved by carriers at the residence of subs, 
: ahr, ur “| 177,000 | 60 Cent peter ge ent . aad 1G 
pew! ’ «4 : eas oo rc 
ae WH, MDOUGHELy: Cemetee Tcaes ct | RE: are aon 
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| STEE! y u 
ae COLLARS) 


AND CUFFS, SD COPED ENAMELED cr wane LILY WHITE, 
d fort of 
Ee we cae tek tbo tenn comfort of linen, have been worn in 





prensa to any other collar, 
as oz nan Seed ly cleaned in one pute with a 5; 
To Military Men they are inval 


Price €L each, weut by Post to any part of the Union on receipt 


of $1 15. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
AGENTS WANTED, in every Town in the Union. 
8. W. H. WARD, Sole Agent for U. 8., 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


PFRFECT 
SHIRTS. 


a 
de to Measmre at $24, $30, $36, and $42 
PER DOZEN. 


FITTING 





Self-Measurement fcr Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and 
Sonieg of different styles of shirts and collars sent free every- 
where. 

FRENCH FLANNEL OVERSHIRTS, 


the largest assortment in New York, $275, $3, $3 75 each ; all cut 
yard lon 


Pk, Shirt sent by mail on receipt of the cost. The cost of 
ust be enclosed—63 cents for each shirt. 
Ben the size of your neck. 


ENGLISH MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
$2, $2 25, and $2 50. 


SCOTCH LAMB'S WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
8. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. ¥. 





WHEELER & WILSON'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SHWING-MACHINE. 
And Foot’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands, 
No. 505 Broapwar. 





. 
DISTILLED DEw, 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

This - a ye px er captor 
most 
yet known py beaut ‘ying 7 rn a 
ng to the skin 
that --X4 — whiteness so much 
admired and coveted. 

It contains no mineral substance, 
chalk or powder, of any kind, = 
a purely BOTANICAL PREPAMA 

N, free from all injurious a 
=) ~ Jients, and as pure and i 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


‘ LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
etting 6 Rang et Suk Deee. 





ARABIA, ton. .. 

CHINA, satonaah. -leaves New York. . Wednesday, Nov. 18. 
EUROPA, Shannon,..leaves: Boston..:..Wednesday, Nov. 25. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage..... $132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage... .. .$65 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States eurrency, 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
BR spear 4 py Hy A a for Specie or 
signed therefor. Pe Pee 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 

E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly te Liverpool, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbowr.) 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 





as follows: 
CIT PE ch scucccccccdupand Saturday, Oct. 17. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE..........+++ Sotestes, Oct. 24. 
CITY OF NEW YORK............... Saturday, Oct. 31. 
and every 5 


ot Passage. 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 





Frest 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
torwarded also to Havre, Bremen, Ro 
ee ee = Paris, Havre, en, Rotterdam, 


Fares from —— or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
Bteerage, $30. 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 


benpcten Shepabers have superior accomm: 
Smee thee ge ms. They are Pal in Wate ‘Water: Tires 
ons, aa’ have it Fire Annihilators 
For further information appl 


in Liverpool to Wrnasase Imaax 
Agent, 22 Water Street ; sgt 


ALEX. 5 
Enoch Square in Queenstown, t0\0. & CW Dr Setmooe ke One 
ape Macer, 61 William 8t. ; ta Paris to 


JuLzs Deco 48 hee ote Dame es Victoires, Place de la 

Bourse; in in Phitadetphla, to Jom oun G. Daxz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 

at the Company’s 

JOHN G._DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 

STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 

“AND LIVERPOOL. 

Tas MonrreaL Ocean Steamsnre Companr’s Finst Crass, 

full-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 

Norwaatan, Capt. A McMaster. | gre pe y Grange. 

ANGLO Saxon, J, Graham, W. Burgess 

Bonemus, “ Ballantine. tay R 

Jura, “ Thos. Aiton, New Ship. 
Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 

One of the steamers of the line will sail from every 


















si the dew from heaven. 
: It removes. TAN, FRECKLES, 
PIMPLES and DISCOLORATIONS, 
; few Ch Wrinkles, ®ough and Sal- 
iow Cheeks, improves and preserves 
the heen, od of the Complexion, and 
renders the skin white, soft, smooth 


and clear. 
It is a delieate perfume, and will be found a delightful addition 
to the bath. 
D. D. GRIFFIN, * 










Sold by Druggists. 
General Agent, 779 & 781 Broadway. 


PURE* 


AERATED 


BREAD 


For Sale at Depots, and respectable Grocery Stores throughout 
the City. 
' BAEBRY, Cor. of La Fayette Place & 4th St. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 12, & 4 6 8.10, 18 and 24 different 


Bell and 
Expressive Porte Piano, tie, Dram Bel 











a fine 
of Musical Boxes ‘ wit com 


— No. 21 Maiden Lane, oceien) a ine York. 
Musical boxes repaired. 





STATEN ISLAND Fal ANCY DYEING ESTAB. 

Brown Now York, snd 4% North Righth Street, Philadelphia— 

Z gay apenge in the garment. Their 
descripti or supe 

tor style of dyeing” 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 


is widely 
ES AND GARMEN eg CLEANSED 
SILK Su culs X—MADE & UP OR 


site is dyed the most brillant ant oF 
iy erie, Dea 


NEPHEWS & CO.. Saad T Jona 


eee a 
tradi reliable a6 





Thursday, and from Portland oe PH salliugns Roodonaas 

to receive on board and land mails id passengers to and from 
reland and Scotland. Prey yo are furnished with free 
passage tickets to and fro’ ndonderry. 


Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 


aan — 
Fuse Glass, § (according to accommodation,) - 881 and oon 
— ( ound with cooked yeas. ea 


tach to each steamer. 


Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 
New- Yorks every night, at 4 o’clock. 


Certificates issued for b passengers from all the 
cipal towns of Great Britain vitain tnd solace ot te fo Na athe sens 
Londond to Portlan or New Y $30; w, di 
$82 50; Liverpool, ditto, $35; From way i odation i 
~s 5 From aap R tae ‘in Ireland, $32 50; j From 

, to New York, 
Payable’ in gold or ite equivalent in United States currency 

Tickets issued at reduced rates, per Wasurneton Lovg OF sax 

ing Packets, leaying Liverpool for New York weekly, 


For ly at the Office of the he Gameae 23 Broadway 
New York, BABEL & SEARLE, General Agents.” ; 

















PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


HE following ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 
T York on the ist of cach month, as follows : 


Ships. From New York. From Havre, 
1st January..... 20th February. 
QUESNEL, (new). vod Recah od 20th J 
Capt Funck Ist 8 ber. 20th Octoden, 
M. LIVINGSTON, .eee4 1st June........20th July. 
Capt. Samson. lst Qutober.. “gomn November. 
W, FROTHINGHAM, |) Ist Snly........a0th Angust 


French. 


They are all raad_ convenience of panengery 
point commanded 
pe rpetigee Of passage is $100, 


without wines apd lig 
eo age ore ord A ae raat 
charges but those actually incurred. 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl 8t. 
FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 


Ist April....... May. 
MERCURY, sees} at “So 


te articles 











The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mzssunrsn, 
Sete cat ES rn penn Mn Deane anne Sree 
Mowpar. oeeeedasees MOV. 9 | MOmDAY. ......00000005 Dec. 7. 
= ela oe 
Seal eas Freight acl on Sy blr alin. 
ato . » VEY GUNARD, He, 4 Bowling green, 


Semen See eee North River | Stee 


CUNARD LINE. 


STEAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The firet class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 
will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 
pool tte Wendy Tuesday, and from Queenstown every alter- 


from Liverpool or Queenstown, $25, in Gold 
r its ite equivalent c Currency ; fromNew York, $35, in Currency. 
For Steerage Passage apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
40 Fuiton §1., N. Y. 
WriuusMs & Gurion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, b the 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line,” sailing every week ; also 
or to London, by the Swallow Tail Line. 


Line.—Dravrs on’ London r- 
Liverpool, 





GALWAY Rosny 





THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STHAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’ 
ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, som tuns, 
HIBERNIA, 1, 000 hi horse power, tuns, 
COLUMBIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
ANGLIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
The magnificent steamship 
COLUMBIA, 
Will sail from NEW YORK for GALWAY and LIVERPOO. 
bingy ay Oct. 20, to be followed by the HIBERNIA, from 
n, Nov. 


Rates of passage payablg in gold or its equivalent in currency : 


Passengers forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 
Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c., at Lowest rates. 
gon'ees trom Liverpoot or Galway’ to New York and Boston, $25, 
For passage apply to 
SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 


LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William St. 





reresort ® 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
pore 


86 SOUTH STREET. 
Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 


At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 


WILLIAM C8 ahaa 






EMERALD TRL, 2200 ccvccses Y 
CONSTELLATI 


ON .... eet... 
MAMARANACK . ad 


~Coomss 
Sailing twice a week @om New York and Liverpool. 
X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, 


Composed of the following: 
AMERICAN EAGLE......... W. W. Unqumarr. 4 
JAS. R. KEELER........... C. DeLaNo........ 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

SOUTHAMPTON ............ ys 
VIOTORIA s ccttiovevaisseoonece 
E. Ss nacacshenasece 
VILLA FRANCA....... 

A! VANS 

Bf ipa a RE 





Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 
The above named Ships are all too well known to require any 
recommendrtion ; suffice it that the same attention to the com- 


fort of Passe: ere which has given this Line a, world-wide 
epeiartty, will continue to be observed by both Captains and 
wners, 


Persons wishing to send for their friends will please take notice 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any Agent or Captain’s 


letter, but as soon as they are ready, go to Live 1 and pre- 
sent the Certificate at the office, first apprising them of their 
coming. 

Each ship carries an experienced 


Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 

‘When those sent for decline cling Coming, (Be the aid is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certifi 

Persons living out ci “Gy, and who wah to visit Beene, 
would do well to secure their Passage before leaving home, either 
from our —_ or by letter, — a dopant; real, thus 
avoid being imposed upon on th vai in New Y¥ 


REMITTANCES TO 
England, omy 43 Scotland, Sc. 
LETTERS of CREDIT sn of 
GREAT BRITAIN ond TRELAND, or et) CONTINENT Oe Be. 
can always be obtained at the lowest rates; an experience of 


over twenty-five years has enabled us to this branch of our 


bus so that the millions of dollars remitted through us, not 
to remit MONEY or eend' 
t wish sen 











1 a= os ee ee _— 


= 


Beit Oo 4 eS 


2b Do ws: 


